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Chearpack ENDS SUMMER 


SPOILAGE...PEPS UP SUMMER SALES! 


Pack your confections in Clearpack*, and forget worries about 
stickiness—dust—dirt—spoilage of all kinds. Clearpack* solves the 
problem of summer packaging, gives complete and proper protec- 
tion, while it is doing its major job of pepping up Summer Sales 
by superior display and attractiveness. 


The attractiveness of your printed design, the allure of your 
product behind the glistening, transparént walls, transforms sales 
resistance into eager desire. 


Clear pack*-ed items are their own salesmen. The only job left to 
the store manager is to keep the counter display refilled. 


Clearpack* is only one of the many types of bags pioneered by 
Continental to create sales-by-display, as well as to give the proper 
protection to all types of confectionery. If a stock size or type will 
not exactly meet your needs, we can develop one that will—we are 
not limited to any size, or type, or the use of any paper. 


We'll be glad to work with you—drop us a line and a bag specialist 
will call at your convenience. 


Continental Paper & Bag 


Corporation 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Division of 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


*Trademark Registered 
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ADVERTISING , REMOVED 


lars Do DOUBLE DUTY 
ing for Fall Business 


U 
Buy guaranteed =e at half original price 
to reduce manufacturing costs and make PROFITS! 








HANDY CHOCOLATE 

EQUIPMENT 

“Plant Still Set Up.” 
Bausman Battery Combination of four 
Disc Machines, with Kettles. 
Lehman 5-Roll Refiner, motor driven. 
Lehman, 3200-lb. cap. close coupled 
Conges, type 400 A, motor driven. 
Bausman Liquor Process Machines. 
National, 36” Triple Mills. 


Lehman, late style, Crackers and 
Fanners, type DS 88. 


Burns Cocoa Bean Cleaner. 

Burns Coal Roaster. 

Lehman Dust Cleaner. 

Lehman Germ Separator. 

National, 6 ft. Melangeurs. 

National, 9 ft. Chasers. 

National 10-lb. Weighing Machine. 
Natl. Plain and Nut Bar Depositors. 
National Shaking Tables. 

National Cold Box. 


~ehman Cold Boxes, single and 
double deck. 


4 pot Conges, Lehman and National. 
National 3 and 5 Roll Refiners. 

500 Ib. to 2000 Ib. Chocolate Melters. 
Woodburn & O'Neil Sugar Mills. 
Bar Wrappers, all sizes. 


Anderson Expeller, Roller Bearing 
type, motor driven. 


Lehman, 12-pot, Cocoa Press. 
Carey Cocoa Presses, late style. 


Lehman, fully automatic, Cocoa 
Powder Outfit. 


LOW! 


Recent liquidations have given us an excellent stock of candy and 
chocolate machinery at very low prices. 


We have 2 warehouses—100,000 square feet of storage space and a far- 
flung organization constantly buying up available equipment at prices which 
enable us to turn them over to you at a tremendous saving. 


We employ expert machinists to g0 over every machine and put it in 
condition for your use. 


We can usually serve any and all requirements on an instant’s notice, 
thus many times saving you weeks of delay. 


That is why UNION can always offer you genuine bargains for im- 
mediate delivery! 





LIQUIDATION 


HEIN CANDY CO. - - - + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHARLES ADAMSCO. - - - - LANCASTER, PA. 


24” National Equipment Enrober, late Springfield Mogul Machines with Pumps. 
style, motor driven, with automatic tem- 16” National Equipment Enrobers with 
perature control and Cooler and Packer. Automatic Feeders, Bottomers, Kihlgren 
paar atat Chocolate Melting Ket- Strokers and Coolers and Packers. 

tles. 


Racine Hand Printers. 
300-500-lb. double-arm Chocolate Paste 


500-lb. Vacuum Cooker. 


Mixers. : : / r ‘ 
25-50-gallon Caramel and Nougat Mixing — Sucker Machines with special 
Kettles. — 


York Batch Rollers. 
Hildreth Pulling Machines. 
Dern Cutters. 


White Caramel Cutters and Sizers. 
Mills Nougat Cutters. 
Springfield Syrup Cooler and Cream 


Beater. Water-cooled Slabs. 
Ball and Dayton Cream Beaters, 4-ft.-5-ft. Model K Kiss Machines. 
diameter. Mills Drop Machines. 


Springfield, E-B Cream Breakers, 50-gal. Gas Furnaces. 

Savage and National Marshmallow Beaters. Revolving Pans. 

Standard Starch Trays. Lambert Peanut Roaster and Blancher. 
Racine Depositors. Complete factory equipment. 











OR PRICES AND DETAILS 


sHINERY CO., INC. ‘NEW YORK CITY 


hich we have for sale from recent liquidations. 


PUR REPRESENTATIVE IS ALWAYS ON THE PREMISES, AT YOUR SERVICE 











318-322 LAFAYETTE ST., 
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The Industry’s Job on the 
Eve of an Ascension 


HE ascension of the confectionery indus- 
try to a high level of prosperity is about 
to take place. Or is it not? Will the ex- 

ploration into the stratosphere of a buoyant, 
healthful industry, lifted by the cooperative ef- 
forts of its members and guided by its newly 
constructed instrument—its Code of Fair Com- 
petition—prove successful, or will its attempt 
to rise to new heights lift the industry but 
briefly and then flatten out as a wreckage over 
the field? 

The present status of the manufacturing con- 
fectionery industry may be paralleled with that 
of the scientists of the world who have pre- 
pared their equipment for the next ascension 
into the stratosphere. The best minds in science 
have contributed to the perfection of instru- 
ments and equipment for the exploration. They 
are assembled in a northern.camp on the eve of 
the ascension. Will the flight be a success? 

At this moment the candy industry is in a 
stage of transition. It may go’up or down. 
After a year of organization and strenuous 
preparation of the best possible Code of Fair 
Competition, under existing circumstances, the 
industry has emerged to the point of the admin- 
istration of that code. Whether or not the co- 
operative enterprise of improving industry con- 
ditions will succeed depends not only upon the 
code, for it can be revised if necessary, but upon 
continued cooperation and the will of every 
manufacturer to have it succeed. 

Thanks to the splendid efforts of the N.C. A. 
leaders, the past year has seen the inertia and 
disorganized thinking of an entire industry, 
bogged down with almost hopeless discourage- 
ment, overcome. The industry suffered from 
years of declining prices and cut-throat com- 
petition. But its members got down to the 
serious business of planning a way out—and up. 

The plan has been created. Now it is to be 
put into operation. Will it work? Skepticism 
certainly won’t make it work. Doubting Thom- 
ases have never been particularly distinguished 
for their successful accomplishments. But, un- 
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Editorial 


fortunately, there are many skeptics in the 
industry who are still of an unyielding mind. 
Perhaps it is because they do not fully under- 
stand the details, and more—the possibilities of 
the plan. They need to be sold on it. Once they 
are, we venture to say that—in the interest of 
their own betterment, if for no other reason— 
they will come along. 

While the administration of the code is upper- 
most in the thoughts of the industry at this 
time, its provisions for enforcement carry with 
them a connotation of force. This is a negative 
factor in the scheme for its success. While 
enforcement measures are necessary to impel 
recalcitrants to yield to fair trade practices, the 
industry should at once make every effort to 
emphasize the positive side of the code—its 
possibilities for better conditions through the 
willing support of its members. 

Thus, at this transitory stage the industry 
has an administrative job and a selling job to 
do. An industry which subsists upon its selling 
ability surely should be able to sell its own 
members on a program which will replace their 
losses with profits. But satisfactory results in 
this direction cannot be expected if the selling 
‘ampaign in left to the N.C. A. officers alone. 
It must be carried on in the Zone meetings and 
local gatherings. Let us not talk code enforce- 
ment, but rather code cooperation and its possi- 
bilities! 


Help the Jobber 


KLP the jobber and you help yourself! 
This might well serve as a slogan 
among manufacturers distributing 
through the wholesale confectionery trade. Ob- 
vious as the truth of this may seem, manufac- 
turers of the industry, individually, are as yet 
doing comparatively little to help the jobbers. 
They are mainly concerned with helping them- 
selves. A hopeful trend, however, is evidenced 
through the spirit of cooperation which is being 
demonstrated by the industry collectively 
through the manufacturers’ associations and 
their leaders. 
President Williamson recently declared his 
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conviction to THe Manvuracturinc ConrEc- 
TIONER that the jobber is the keystone in the 
industry’s distribution system. ‘‘Manufactur- 
ers will find it to their best interests to cooper- 
ate with the jobbers in every possible way,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They can destroy manufacturers who 
are selling direct to the retail trade, by their 
price competition. Also jobbers who buy from 
manufacturers can ruin them. Manufacturers 
need the cooperation of the jobbers and the 
jobbers need the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers.’’ 

THe Manvuracturinc ConrecTioner and its 
companion publication, THe ConrecTionery 
Buyer, have long maintained these principles 
in behalf of the well-being of the industry. 

The jobbers are distributing an increasing 
volume of the manufacturers’ products. Of the 
total business done by the industry last year, 
57.2 per cent was handled by the jobbers. The 
Department of Commerce Annual Survey, just 
released, shows that while the wholesalers ob- 
tained 53.7 per cent of the total candy sales in 
1931 and 1932, they increased this volume to 
97.2 per cent in 1934. 

As the major distribution channel in the in- 
dustry—and growing in importance—it seems 
inconceivable that the jobbers should have to 
plead for cooperation from the manufacturers 
whose very existence depends so largely upon 
profitable conditions existing in the jobbing 
trade. 

Resale price maintenance, uniform counts, 
recognition of a standard of qualifications as 
to who is entitled to jobbing prices, non-encour- 
agement of new entrants into this crowded field, 
elimination of the 3 for 10 evil, non-discrimina- 
tion in favor of the chains, and inter-trade 
relations get-togethers are some of the objec- 
tives toward improving jobbing conditions 
which call for individual cooperation of the 
manufacturers. 


Build Back Confidence 


ONFIDENCE in the future of the con- 
fectionery industry was evidenced on 
every hand at the recent convention and 

exposition of the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation. It literally was the ‘‘Coming Back’’ 
convention and show. 

Attendance rose to a record unattained in 
recent years. Members on the convention floor 
reflected their confidence that better times are 
ahead, and several officers dwelt at length upon 
the indications of greatly improved conditions 
in the industry. Exhibitors at the exposition 


likewise reflected this spirit, obtained from their 
contacts with visiting manufacturers and the 
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business gained from displaying their equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Throughout the industry this trend of im- 
provement is growing. With improvement comes 
confidence, and confidence in turn builds fur- 
ther improvement. Industry leaders are admon- 
ishing every one to join the confidence-building 
movement. 


Exit Price-Cutting 


HE absurdity of price-cutting has been 

proven. Even those who have indulged 

in it are agreed upon the wisdom of abol- 
ishing its practice. At the recent N.C. A. con- 
vention Mr. R. H. Dick, in his commendable 
address, stated these facts, which are pro- 
foundly true. He said: 

‘*Your trade customers will give you no credit 
for cutting your own throat and, on the con- 
trary, will curse you for forcing them to do the 
same. Oversize merchandise, free deals, adver- 
tising allowances, excessive returned goods 
allowances, as well as direct price-cutting, have 
almost without exception turned out to be 
boomerangs, eventually, to all concerned.’’ 

Considering the industry’s new machinery 
for self-discipline, it is to be hoped that manu- 
facturers will refrain from throwing the price- 
cutting monkey wrench into it. 


Constructive Criticism 


HILE cooperative enterprise is a pre- 

requisite to the Code’s success in rais- 

ing the industry out of the mire of 
depression, intelligent criticism is by no means 
to be throttled. Constructive criticism is as 
essential to progress as the sound principles 
upon which the plan of progress is based. 

The Code—as it undergoes the test of time— 
undoubtedly will be revised to more fully meet 
the needs of the industry. These improvements 
will be the fruits of constructive criticism. 


Rate Your Management 


F you want to find out how your company 
stands as a modern and efficient business, 
from the standpoint of sound manage- 

ment principles, read Dr. Reitell’s discussion 
on ‘‘Management Problems Under the Code’? in 
this issue. Check your methods and procedures 
with the chart which he has prepared to enable 
a manufacturer to rate his own management in 
accordance with specific practices. Dr. Reitell 
enumerates these opposite the various manage- 
ment principles. How do you rate? ‘‘Superior,’’ 
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‘General Average,’’ or ‘‘Inferior’’? 





Manufacturers 


Launch Administrative Stage of 
Recovery at N.C. A. Convention 





Strong Association Features Prominent Authorities 
On Administrative Phases Under Code Operation 


Highlights of the Convention 


HE candy manufacturing industry vigorously 

launched itself into the administrative stage 

of its recovery program at the 51st Annual 

Convention of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, June 11 to 15, in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. Much was crowded into the 
short week of deliberations on the Code and other 
subjects. The convention highlights of significance to 
the general industry, however, stand out clearly under 
ten enumerations. 

1. Manifesting its greatest strength in history, the 
association drew an attendance of 1600 active and asso- 
ciate members and guests to the convention and exposi- 
tion. More than 400 active members were on hand, 
representing four-fifths of the entire membership. 

2. The Industrial Recovery Division of the NCA, 
which was created a year ago at the Chicago Conven- 
tion to prepare a Code of Fair Competition for the 
Industry, ably headed by President Williamson, came 
through with flying colors. It delivered the Code, ap- 
proved by President Roosevent on Monday, the dav 
before the opening convention sessian. Thus the indus- 
try program emerged from its organization stage, ready 
for consideration of its administrative phases at the 
New York assemblage. 

3. Appointed by NRA as Agency for Code Admin- 
istration, it was logical that “Code Operations” should 
be the keynote of the convention. The association 
therefore designated three of its four general sessions 
to the Code—Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings. 

4. Six speakers of prominence in their respective 
fields were headliners in the Code sessions. Pat J. Taft, 
Assistant Deputy Administrator of NRA, who was in 
charge of candy code hearings in Washington, ex- 
plained the Code in the first code session. Extracts 
of his address are on other pages of this issue of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 

The session on “Compliance Under the Code” fea- 
tured three excellent addresses which pointed to specific 
phases within the business of each manufacturer which 
will require great attention under the “New Deal.” The 
subjects and their speakers were: 

“Practical Application of ‘Selling Below Cost’ Rules 
in the Code,” by Geo. F. Brewer, partner of Ernst & 
Ernst, Chicago ; “Marketing at a Profit,” by R. H. Dick, 
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President, Barrington Associates, New York; “Chang- 
ing Management Problems Under the Code,” by Dr. 
Charles Reitell, of Stevenson, Jordon & Harrison, New 
York. (Dr. Reitell’s address is published in full in 
this issue. Extracts of the others are given later in this 
discussion. They will appear in full in future issues.) 

The next session, on “Code Cooperation,” included 
stimulating addresses on present and future require- 
ments of cooperation under the Code, as follows: “Let's 
Look Ahead,” by Clarence Francis, Executive Vice- 
Pres., General Foods Corp., New York; “The Value 
of a Strong Trade Press,” by Edgar Kobak, Vice- 
Pres., National Broadcasting Co.; “Cooperation 
Through Organization,” by L. K. Comstock, Pres., 
Merchants’ Assn. of New York. 

5. A “Customers’ Session,” featuring speakers 
from three branches of the distribution trade, was a 
valuable innovation introduced at this convention. This 
was a part of the session on Cooperation Under the 
Code, Thursday afternoon. Their views of the new 
relationships under the respective Codes were expressed 
by these representatives : 

For the Chains, Simon Rodnon, of Silver-Rod 
Stores, Brooklyn; for the Retailers, Henry Long, of 
N. Snellenburg’s, Philadelphia; for the Jobbers, Her- 
bert Tenzer, Managing Director Federated Wholesale 
Confectioners’ Assns. 

6. Fully recognizing the new “partnership” of Gov- 
ernment and industry, the association members pre- 
pared to take advantage of their opportunity for self- 
regulation under their Code Authority. At the same 
time President Williamson declared that industry must 
learn to express itself and exercise a voice in Govern- 
ment, particularly in its relation to business. A move- 
ment was initiated by former Senator W. E. Brock 
advocating that all confectioners make the acquaintance 
of their Congressmen in Washington, in order to in- 
form them of the facts about this industry. 

7. Amendments to the By-Laws of the association 
were made in conformity with NRA policy, mainly 
affecting detailed specifications of organization of the 
Industrial Recovery Division and duties of its officers 
and Zone Chairmen in assisting the Code Authority in 
Code administration. 

8. A new schedule of annual dues for Active Mem- 
bers of the association was also included in the amend- 
ments. As in the past, they will be based on dollar 
volume of sales during the preceding year but the for- 
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Vice-President 
J. M. GLEASON 
W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 








Vice-President 


W. E. BROCK 
Brock Candy Co. 
Chattanooga, Ten. 


President 
GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, Til. 


N. C. A. Officers for 1934-35 


Williamson Unanimously Re-elected President to Continue 
His Noteworthy Leadership Another Year 


PRESIDENT: George H. Williamson, W illiam- 
son Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: J. M. Gleason, W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, Mass. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: W. E. Brock, Brock Candy 


Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The above and: 

C. S. Allen, C. S. Allen Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

A. C. Baker, Brecht Candy Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. L. Brown, Brown & Haley, Tacoma, Wash. 

H. H. Campbell, Standard Candy Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


mer rate of “one-tenth of one per cent” has been 
changed to the following schedule: 


Ps POO Ger eos kc kisvweniiiogwie seen $250.00 
B. $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 ................ 200.00 
C.. $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. .... cc ccevcccces 150.00 
DD. SIO GG0. to SIQOB OOO . ok eesin cw ckcndu 100.00 
Ee, Beso to SG as. ee ke xe e's 75.00 
eee BO et eo sa saa Wie wa Sad dee 50.00 
Co. Rae Cie ee oso co ke ecidkc ck <e 25.00 


The annual dues of Associate Members shall be $50, 
payable annually in advance. 

9. Active membership in the N. C. A. nearly doubled 
in the past year, according to the report of Secretary 
Olin M. Jacobs. Total membership included 631 mem- 
bers. Of these, 474 were Active Members, 153 Asso- 
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H. R. Chapman, New England Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

W. C. Dickmeyer, Wayne Candies Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Porter King, King Candy Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Brooks Morgan, The Block Candy Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Thomas J. Payne, Reed Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

George T. Peckham, National Candy Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

B. G. Showley, Showley Bros., San Diego, Calif. 

John Voneiff, The Voneiff-Drayer Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

C. H. Woodward, John G. Woodward & Co., 


Inc., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


ciate Members, and four Honorary Members. At this 
convention A. S. Colebrook, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
was President of the association in 1920 and a long- 
time Active Member, was made an Honorary Member. 
Receipts of the association for the year were reported 
as $8,981.79 in excess of expenditures. Last year’s 
budget was $80,000. 

10. Production Forums, under the capable leader- 
ship of Carl Graeser, National Candy Co., occupied two 
afternoon sessions—Wednesday and Thursday. Pro- 
duction men attending the convention attested to the 
popularity of these sessions by submitting questions and 
joining in the discussions following the various ad- 
dresses. A number of the talks are included in this 
issue of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, while 
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others will soon follow. Among these are: Possibili- 
ties of Cane Sugar in Candy,” by Dr. Whitman Rice, 
of National Sugar Refining Co.; “Rolled Cream Cen- 
ters,’ by James A. King, of The Nulomolene Co. ; 
“Plant Efficiency,” by Dale Steeley, General Superin- 
tendent; “New Developments in Metal Foil Packag- 
ing,’ by F. H. Drexler, of Reynolds Metals Co. 


Williamson’s Report 


President George H. Williamson, in remarks before 
presenting his Report, gave a stirring appraisal of the 
industry's position in relation to Government and the 
New Deal. This was delivered at the opening of the 
convention Tuesday morning. 


“Government has made labor a partner in industry 
and Government has made promises to labor which 
only capital and management can fulfill,” said Mr. 
Williamson. “Government is in industry through 
social reform and taxes,” he continued. “Industry must 
get into Government. Industry has never been organ- 
ized. It must organize as a solid unit if it wants to 
get into Government. Industry can’t stop this change, 
but it can get together and buck it over to the right, 
where it belongs, instead of to the left where it is drift- 
ing. 

“We will see greater changes in our business meth- 
ods and policies in the future than in the past,’ Mr 
Williamson declared. “The day when a strong indi- 
vidual can paddle his own canoe is past. He must lean 
on his association.” 

“The Code is dynamite. It can blow this industry 
to pieces, or make it something it never hoped to be 
before. It is a document, and it won't administer itself. 
The industry can separate the sheep from the goats in 
accordance with their action on it. The local Code 
Authorities will probably be the ‘greatest administrative 
force under the Code.” ' ’ 

In his Report, President Williamson stated that 
“fully 90 per cent of the time spent on Association mat- 
ters was devoted to activities on the Code.” He ex- 
pressed thanks to the Zone Chairmen for their coopera- 
tion. Then he asked the convention to join with him 
in extending thanks to the Excise Tax Committee, con- 
sisting of Chairman Walter H. Belcher, Wm. F. Heide, 
A. M. Kelly, W. E. Brock, Brooks Morgan, Dudley 
Roberts, Geo. T. Peckham and John Voneiff. The Food 
and Drugs Act Committee was also thanked. It con- 
sisted of Chairman Edw. M. Becker, V. L. Price, Wm. 
F. Heide, John Hardie, and Dr. Stroud Jordan. 

The Convention Committee, Chas. Haug, Chairman, 
—the Program Committee, A. M. Kelly, Chairman,— 
the Exposition Committee, John Ballweg, Chairman,—- 
and others, including Attorney Parker Jones, Trade 
Mark Counsel Walter Hughes, W. D. Himes for his 
work on the Code, and the Trade Press were likewise 
recognized. 


Legislative Committee Reports 


Walter H. Belcher, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, told how the Legislative Committee and 
the Association had labored to obtain the repeal of the 
candy tax. He also discussed taxes on corn syrup and 
sugar, and the proposed amendments to the Pure Food 
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Act. He urged the manufacturers to refrain from 
passing on their savings from the excise tax. 

Wm. F. Heide gave the report on the Food and Drug 
Act Revision known as the Tugwell Bill. He warned 
the members of the necessity of careful scrutiny whert 
the bill is introduced in the next congress. Dr. Jordan 
added to this discussion. Walter C. Hughes, counsel 
to the members, reported that the past year he had dic- 
tated 2860 opinions in connection with Trade Mark 
and other information extended the members. 


Heide and Sander Honored 


A note of levity was injected into the closing of the 
first session when the derby hat worn by Mr. Heide on 
his frequent trips to Washington on industry matters 
was presented in gilded form to the association. 

Arno E. Sander was then presented with a silver 
service in recognition of his valuable work as Presi- 
dent during 1931-33. 


“Selling Below Cost” Rules 


“That the confectionery industry is in a badly de- 
moralized condition with respect to costs and selling 
below prices hardly needs to be substantiated by proof,” 
declared George F. Brewer in his illuminating address 
on “Practical Application of ‘Selling Below Cost’ Rules 
in the Code.” 

“Assuming, then, that destructive price-cutting prac- 
tices exist in the industry,’ continued Mr. Brewer, 
“and that we are all agreed that these practices should 
be restricted, the question remains: Can it be done and 
what steps must be taken to strengthen the price struc- 
ture of the industry ? 

“It is my belief that through the medium of the Code 
for your industry effective steps can be taken to great- 
ly restrict destructive price-cutting. Selling below cost 
has become the generally accepted test of what consti- 
tutes destructive price-cutting. 

“A great many manufacturers during the depression 
years seem to have forgotten that there are other ways 
of gaining customers and making sales aside from re- 
ducing selling prices below those of a competitor. 
Knowledge of product costs should have a strong in- 
fluence upon the industry in again directing attention 
to constructive merchandising. 

“If costs are to be compared, they must be com- 
puted on a sound basis and all manufacturers must fol- 
low the same cost accounting principles. Without this 
uniformity, we will not be speaking the same language. 

“In your industry, overhead constitutes approxi- 
mately 40% of sales, but, of course, this varies widely 
with the type of product and the setup of the individual 
company. Cost accounting principles for your indus- 
try, when and if designed, will, therefore, largely con- 
cern themselves with providing rules for allocating of 
overhead to units of product. 

“What this Code will attempt to do is to establish a 
bottom level of prices below which no one may go.” 


“Marketing at a Profit” 


“In all cases,” said R. H. Dick, in his address on 
“Marketing at a Profit,” the factors that had a bearing 
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on the vital problem of marketing merchandise at a 
profit may be classified under these six headings: 

Sound General Management; Right Products; Right 
Prices; Right Costs; Effective Sales Organization and 
Sales Promotion ; Proper Trade Outlets or Channels of 
Distribution. 


“The economic troubles of the candy industry are not 
connected with the extent or stability of the market,” 
continued Mr. Dick, “or with the raw materials with 
which to feed this market. The trouble lies in other 
directions. 


“Many problems confront the candy industry. With 
no attempt to list them in order of their importance, a 
few of the more serious ones are: 


1. Excess productive capacity. 

2. Small capital required to enter the business attracts 
numerous “cooks.” 

3. High mortality rate among the smaller manufactur- 
ers, due to excessive competition plus business incompe- 
tence. 

4. Effect which the small, supposedly low-overhead, pro- 
ducer has had on prices. 

5. Prevalence of improper plant locations. 

Seasonal nature of the business. 
Shifting distribution channels. 
High distribution costs. 


RN 


9. Too much candy making and not enough candy sell- 
ing viewpoint. 

10. Too great variety of items in any one line. 

11. Marked tendency toward an increase in the number 
of candy chain stores. 


12. Decreasing display of merchandise at point of pur- 
chase, due to excessive competition for shelf, showcase, and 
window space (this competition coming from both within 
and without the industry). 


13. Decreasing opportunity for “detail” or missionary 
efforts in selling work, due to —(a) competition for the 
dealer’s attention; (b) competition for store space; (c) clos- 
ing of independent retail store channels through absorp- 
tion by chains. 

14. Diet propaganda in the interest of maintaining slen- 
der figures. 

15. Constant changes in consumer tastes and buying 
habits. 

“Some of these problems are either very difficult or 
‘impossible to cope with, at least at this time. Many 
of them, however, are susceptible of successful attack. 
and a purposeful merchandising program provides the 
means.” 


“Let’s Look Ahead” 


“In talking about the codes we have been more or 
less concerned with looking ahead at just the immediate 
future,” said Clarence Francis, of General Foods, in 
his address. ‘“‘What about the longer range outlook ?” 
Mr. Francis asked. 

“Our real need,” he asserted, “is for general com- 
pliance with the principles of sound management and 
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ethical conduct in all policies involving prices, coopera- 
tion, selling, competition, quality, and service. 

“Business today needs the stimulus of long range 
confidence, based on a switch from a ‘legislated’ or 
political recovery to one based on sound economics—on 
private initiative rather than on heavy emergency relief 
expenditures which, in the end, must be paid for by 
business and individuals.” 


“What Ils Wrong With Manufacturers” 


In speaking for the jobbers, Herbert Tenzer said, in 
the Customers’ session mentioned above, “There can 
no longer be division between manufacturers and job- 
bers. Starting with the 1914 period the industry went 
into a Rip Van Winkle sleep and I don't think you have 
gotten out of it. You have disregarded the wholesale 
confectioner, and wrongfully so. He distributed the 
major part of the candy sold in the country and he did 
a remarkable job.” 

Mr. Tenzer recommended several cooperative steps 
between the jobbers and manufacturers to improve con- 
ditions, including a meeting of the two Code Authori- 
ties, formation of an Inter-Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, and an Industrial Planning Agency supported 
by the four Code Authorities. He also suggested a 
study of resale price maintenance. 


Entertainment Features 


A high mark in convention entertainment programs 
was set by the annual dinner dance, which was attended 
by over a thousand members and their guests. It was 
a grand party, featuring the General Foods Radio Stars 
of “Cap’n Henry’s Showboat. 


1933 Confectionery Volume Up 4.7% ; 
Dollar Value Only Slightly Down 


SALES of confectionery increased 4.7%, in volume 
during 1933, according to the Annual Survey of Dis- 
tribution recently completed by the Department of 
Commerce. Sales in dollar value, however, decreased 
1.8% compared with 1932, but the decline in value of 
sales in recent years was definitely retarded. The drop 
in dollar value of a year ago was 19.6% compared with 
1931. 

The survey represented data from 386 identical 
manufacturers in 1932 and 1933, about 80% of the 
industry. 

Plain Package Goods continued their rise in favor, 
with an increase of 7.4% in volume, and 6.1% in value 
over 1932. 

Penny Goods were outstanding, with an increase in 
poundage of 34.4%, and 20% in value. 

Bulk sales also were up in volume—including Choco- 
late and Non-Chocolate bulk goods—accompanied by 
a rise in Molded Chocolate Bars. 

Decreases in poundage and value were shown by 
Fancy Package goods, Chocolate Covered Bars, other 
Bars, and 5 and 10c packages. 

Jobbers increased their share of total sales from 
53.7% in 1931-32 to 57.2% in 1933. 

Low volume in the first six months of 1933 was off- 
set in the latter half—which increase carried over into 
1934. Sales for first five months this year were 24.4% 
above a year ago. 
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The CODE : 


Explanation of Its Provisions 


By PAT J. TAFT 
Former Asst. Deputy Administrator, NRA 


Newly Appointed Managing Director, Industrial 
Recovery Division, National Confectioners’ Assn. 


Extracts of Address at N. C. A. Convention 


ROOSEVELT SIGNS CODE 


Situation at a Glance 


THE Code of Fair Competition for the Candy 
Manufacturing Industry was approved and signed 
by President Roosevelt on June 11, becoming ef- 
fective on June 25. 

In his order of approval the President stayed the 
waiting period of 5 days for the effective date of 
price revisions in the “Open Price” section, and 
also the rule which would have prohibited the use 
of premiums. Likewise, he stayed for 10 days the 
section forbidding the sale of “break and take” 
goods, a hearing on which was scheduled to be 
held in Washington on July 10. 

In approving the minimum wage rates, the Pres- 
ident ordered that further hearings may be held 


before September 15 on the adequacy of the Code 
minimum wages. 


First Code Authority Meetings 


At meetings of the industry’s Code Authority in 
Washington June 18-19 the following officers were 
elected: Chairman, George H. Willjamson, N. C. 
A. President and head of Williamson Candy Co., 
Chicago; Secretary, J. M. Gleason of W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Max Sobel, of Kay Kandies, Inc., Chicago. 


Permission was secured from’ the Administra- 
tion to hold meetings on June 19 with a temporary 
NRA representative, prior to the effective date 
of the Code. 

The N. C. A. was appointed as an agency for 
Code administration. By-laws were drawn up 
and ratified. 

The setting-up of local arbitration boards, in 
marketing areas having a sufficient number of 
manufacturers, was approved by the Code Au- 
thority. 

In considering the subject of difficulties and dis- 


HE Code submitted by your Code Commitee 

last Summer underwent many changes to 

render it at least partially acceptable to the 

NRA. Reconciling the policies of the NRA 

with the various provisions was, in itself, a 
difficult matter, inasmuch as we of the NRA were not 
entirely certain as to definite policies. Naturally, as 
we had to move slowly and carefully in that direction, 
the period was one of temporizing for all concerned. As 
policy became established, your Code was required to 
be revised accordingly... 
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putes based upon Code operation, the Code Au- 
thority set down the following: disputes which 
cannot be settled by the local committee will be 
referred to the Zone Committee. In the event 
the one Committee is unable to dispose of the mat- 
ter, it will be referred to the National Code Au- 
thority. It is expected and hoped that most dis- 
putes will be adjusted by the local boards. 

The following Code Authority Committees were 
named: 

Trade Practices—F. A. Bunte, J. W. Brooks, 
J. M. Gleason and A. C. Carrington. 

Finances—J. M. Gleason and Max Sobel. 

Costs—J. W. Brooks, John Voneiff and A. C. 
Carrington. 

Inter-trade Relations—W. W. Reid, Jr., and 
A. C. Carrington. 

Rules and Regulations—C. H. Woodward and 
W. E. Brock. 

A budget to cover the cost of operating the Open 
Price Plan by an outside agency was devised. 
Members will be informed of the budget set-up 
before its approval by NRA. 

Price-lists are to be filed—under Article VII— 
with Dun and Bradstreet in New York. On July 
9 this firm reported that over 400 price lists had 
been received and that others were coming in 
rapidly. Dun and Bradstreet expect to work out a 
satisfactory arrangement for filing and disseminat- 
ing information desired by the industry. 

The N. C. A. was informed on July 3 by Armin 
W. Riley, Division Administrator, of NRA official 
recognition of the Code Authority. 

Code Authority meetings will again be held July 
15, 16 and probably 17, in Chicago. Major C. W. 
Dunning, Deputy Administrator of Division 6, will 
attend to represent NRA, in lieu of the permanent 
NRA representative on the Code Authority, who 
has not yet been appointed. It is expected that the 
representative will be selected from the Chicago 
area on account of Code headquarters being there. 





Finally, a Code was drafted and assented to by the 
Code Committee for the industry... 

You might well have envied your Code Committee 
as they sweltered and suffered in close conference 
rooms, day after day, and night after night, during the 
heat of a Washington Summer. 

And, as they, individually and collectively, presented 
the facts furnished them by you in the belief they could 
rely on those facts to prove that particular provisions 
were required to fit your peculiar circumstances, their 
position was rendered even more pleasant by our Re- 
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Pat J. Taft Appointed New Managing Director 
N. C. A. Industrial Recovery Division 


Former NRA Assistant Deputy Administrator in Charge of 
Candy Code Hearings Succeeds Olin M. Jacobs at Headquarters 


AT Jj. TAFT, until recently Assistant Deputy Administrator of 

NRA, in charge of Code Hearings of the Confectionery Industry at 
Washington, was appointed Managing Director of the Industrial Recov- 
ery Division of the National Confectioners’ Association shortly after 
their New York Convention. He succeeds Olin M. Jacobs, who resigned 
from this position to enter other fields of activity. 

The N. C. A. Industrial Board selected Mr. Taft to fill this impor- 
tant office because of his intimate knowledge of Code functioning and 
NRA policies. Through his negotiations with both the confection- 
ery manufacturers and wholesalers in the preparation of their Codes 
during the past year, Mr. Taft became thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of the industry. He is thus regarded as admirably equipped 
to serve in connection with administration of the manufacturers’ Code. 

He has severed his connection with NRA to devote his entire time 
to Code operations work in the candy manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Taft is a lawyer and has had an, extensive backgound in 
business. He has served as a sales and advertising executive for several 
prominent automotive and aviation concerns. He was co-founder of 
the Ludington Air Line, said to be the world’s most successful air trans- 
port operation to date. 

Mr. Taft was to assume his duties at the N. C. A. Headquarters in 
Chicago on July 15. Associated with him will be Max F. Burger, Assist- 
ant Managing Director, who was appointed when the Industrial Re- 
covery Division was set up a year ago. 
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search and Planning Division countering with official 
data and figures summated from the answers, under 
oath, of you same members. Data and facts absolutely 
at variance with the information some of you furnished 
the Code Committee... 

I learn that some members of the industry have not 
relished my directness of attitude in dealing with them. 
To this indictment I must plead guilty; 1 would have 
no chance as an officer of the NRA but to do the same 
thing over again. 

The main question now becomes—what can the Code 
accomplish. The answer is everything, or nothing! 

I stressed the experience of your Code Committee 
as a lesson in point to impress upon you the lack of co- 
operation and organization that has heretofore existed 
in your industry. Your Code Committee no longer 
exists. In its place, you will have a Code Authority. 

But, just as your Code Committee suffered embar- 
rassments and difficulties, so your Code Authority will 
suffer as well unless you back it up to the limit. Back- 
ing it to the limit means more than just furnishing data 
and facts to enable it to present the industry's case be- 
fore the NRA. It means that each one of you must 
take your Code seriously. . . 

The Code will not administer nor enforce itself. 
Each of you has the power to make the Code enforce- 
able. It has never been the intention of the NRA to 
do otherwise than to endow each industry with the 
autonomous power to administer and enforce its Code. 
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But industry must first prove its ability to assume this 
responsibility. 

To benefit from the Code, you must make some 
sacrifices. It can’t be all pleasure and no work. 

You must personally apply the Code to your own 
business and then see to it that your fellow member 
lives up to his end as well. I can't appreciate the so- 
called sense of ethics that will prevent a member of 
the industry reporting a fellow member to the Code 
Authority for a breach of the Code. If a “sharpster” 
were to mulct you of a substantial sum of money by 
means of a bad check, | am sure you wouldn't hesitate 
to report it to the police. 

Wherein lies any difference between the “sharpster™ 
and the member of your industry who mulcts you of 
your business (which is money) through the employ- 
ment of an unfair trade practice prohibited by the 
Code? 

Code Enforcement 


Certain violators will go undiscovered and un- 
punished for a time following the effective date of your 
Code. Unfortunately, the Code Authority cannot check 
every violation in the very beginning. It will take time 
to investigate alleged violations to determine that no 
injustice may be done a member, and to weed out 
petty charges from those of consequence. Be patient 
with your Code Authority and with the effects of the 
Code. Consider that never before in the history of 
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business have you been privileged to even determine 
what constituted an unfair trade practice. 

Your Code Authority, through the provisions of the 
Code, will have the power not only to investigate cur- 
rent violations and recommend to the Administrator 
that the violator be subjected to the penalties of the 
Act, but will have the power to take care of past viola- 
tions in the same manner. 

Therefore, let the violator of today enjoy his little 
solace that he has not been discovered today, for when 
the time comes for reckoning there will be no statute 
of limitations to save him. 

Now, a few points as to the Code Authority : 

First, the Code Authority has the power to appoint 
any organized group, such as an Association, to act 
as their agent in any city, state, zone or area. 

The NRA encourages the creation of local Code 
Authorities so that local problems may be considered 
by qualified individuals familiar with the circumstances 
and conditions with which the locality is beset ; and the 
National Code Authority will function more efficiently 
and effectively through the organized assistance of local 
Code Authorities. 

The organization of Local Code Authorities is a 
major job confronting you at this time. It will take 
time and much hard work, but your time will be well 
spent. 

The hope of the NRA lies in untrammelled industry, 
expanded and extended—not controlled and contracted. 
Organized effort and planning starting with the Na- 
tional Code Authority and filtering down through the 
State and Local Code Authorities will make for that 
expansion and extension of industry necessary to the 
successful administration of your Code. 


Explanation of Cade Articles and 
Provisions . 


Article 1—Purposes: 


I suggest that you read over the language of this 
Article, which is a short paragraph, until it is etched 
in your minds that you have committed yourselves to 
an agreement with the President of the United States to 
live up to the standards of fair competition established 
in the provisions of the Code. And, most important, 
the word “and shall be binding upon every member 
thereof.” 


Article 11—Definitions: 


Under this heading is contained the meaning of 
certain words and phrases as used in the Code. Inas- 
much as your Code is an extension of statute, and 
therefore law, it becomes necessary to define the exact 
meaning of these words and phrases so that each mem- 
ber of the industry will be guided accordingly. 


Article I1I—Hours: 


Your Code now establishes a maximum of 40 hours 
per week and 8 hours per day with certain exceptions. 
Basically, yours is now a 40 hour per week industry. 
The exceptions to the maximum hours apply to certain 
types of employees engaged in special duties, and also 
to production employees during certain peak periods. 
The exceptions are based on facts—only. The peak 
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Max Sobel, at present Vice-Presi- 
dent of Kay Kandies, Inc., Chicago, 
represents Class “B” manufacturers 
(non-members of the N. C. A.) on 
the Candy Manufacturers’ Code Au- 
thority. Mr. Sobel was elected 
Treasurer of the Code Authority at 
its first meeting, which is evidence 
of his fellow manufacturers’ regard 
for his ability in financial matters. 

Mr. Sobel came into the candy in- 
dustry 10 years ago, when he pur- 
chased the assets of the Kelling- 
Karel Candy Co. of Chicago, and or- 
ganized it as the Kelling Nut Co. 
He made a success of this business 
and after 2 years sold it to Mr. Max 
Kelling, the former owner. 

Then Mr. Sobel took over the 
Folly-Town Co. and the Universal 
Concession Co., Chicago, as Presi- 
dent for 2 years. Due to their suc- 
cess, they were consolidated with the Williamson Candy Co. 
as the General Candy Corp. He served this corporation as 
Vice-President and Treasurer for 3 years. — 

Until recently Mr. Sobel was Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of Schutter Candy Corp., Chicago, well-known bar 
goods manufacturers, which he served for nearly 3 years. 
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period is also based on the facts surrounding the in- 
dustry need. 


Article 1|V—Wages: 


Your Code establishes wage payments on the basis of 
population differentials; also, differentials between 
males and females. 

The evidence from all sources on the contentious 
question of wages was, if not convincing, at least 
voluminous. All sides of the question of wages has 
been presented to the NRA, both from within the in- 
dustry and without. It has been most difficult to de- 
velop wage provisions satisfactory to all concerned. 
The present provisions are not entirely satisfactory to 
the NRA; nor are they satisfactory to all elements of 
the industry. For that reason it is provided in Article 
XI that the Administration may, before September 15, 
1934, review the provisions of the Code to determine 
that the wages and hours provisions will effectuate the 
policies of the Act. 

Pending that review, any member of the industry 
may petition the Code Authority for relief from the 
provisions of the Code, and the Code Authority may 
consider the facts presented by that member. After 
such consideration, the Code Authority may recom- 
mend to the Administrator that the member be granted 
relief. However, relief in any case will be extended 
only if the facts are substantial. At this point, may I 
revert to my previous caution of the futility of attempt- 
ing to make black appear white or vice-versa. The 
right to appeal to any decision of the Code Authority 
assures members of a fair and impartial consideration. 

A little past history on wages may not be amiss at 
this point. The present differential by population rep- 
resents a difference of 2% cents between the various 
populations, on the assumption this amount would 
create a parity of competitive relations between the 
operator in the small city competing with the operator 
in the larger city. 

The NRA sent out a questionnaire to all the mem- 
bers of the industry. The results from the question- 
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Code Organization for Adjustment 
of Complaints 

SINCE the Convention and the first meting of the 
Code Authority, the following organization setup fot 
adjustment of complaints has been announced: 

The Code Authority will organize a Trade Practice 
Complaints Committee. 

Corresponding committees will be organized by the 
Chairman in each Zone of the Industrial Recovery 
Division of the National Confectioners’ Association. 

In Zones which cover more than one marketing area, 
the Zone Chairman will organize such local Trade 
Practice Complaints Committees as may be necessary 
to serve the members of the Industry in the Zone most 
effectively. 

These Committees are known in NRA language as 
Adjustment Agencies. The name indicates their func- 
tion—to effect adjustment of complaints of non-com- 
pliance with the Code. 

In cases where the first Committee to receive a com- 
plaint is unable to bring about an adjustment, the 
complaint will be forwarded to the next higher Adjust- 
ment Agency. 

Complaints which cannot be adjusted by a local 
Committee will be forwarded to the Zone Committee. 
Complaints which cannot be adjusted by the Zone Com- 
mittee will be forwarded to the Trade Practice Com- 
plaints Committee of the Code Authority. 

Complaints which cannot be adjusted by the Code 
Authority will be forwarded to the Administrator for 
reference to the enforcement agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Further instructions as to the filing, routing and 
handling of complaints will be announced shortly. 

Several Field men will be engaged and directed by 
the N. C. A. to assist the Zone Chairmen in adminis- 
tering the Code. 








naire were very enlightening. For instance, some mem- 
bers of the industry joined in a common enterprise by 
way of brief in contention that they were placed at com- 
petitive disadvantage in the wage provisions. Previous 
to this effort, some of the same members had fur- 
nished the NRA with data and facts, under their own 
signatures, that were not reconcilable with their later 
statements. It would take a Moses to determine which 
should apply. 

Also, it was found, the minimum wages would affect 
ohly some 30 per cent of the total number of employees 
in the industry, as the remaining 70 per cent were re- 
ceiving the minimum or in excess of the minimum, The 
PRA required that weekly wages were not to be re- 
duced despite the shortening of the work week. Taking 
it for granted that all of you were living up to the 
PRA, we were able to determine that the 30 per cent of 
employees previously mentioned might, as a matter of 
fact, be reduced to something less than 25 per cent. 
We also took it for granted that you all were living 
up to the clause in the PRA which called for equitable 
adjustments. 

Therein lies the reason for the Administration's 
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hesitation to consider the present wage provisions as 
satisfactory and representative of the industry's real 
ability. It will be the job of your Code Authority from 
this time on to present the industry's case in its true 
light. My sympathy goes out to them at this time, if 
you do not back them up with more assistance than 
was given your Code Committee. 


Article V—General Labor Provisions: 


The General Labor Provisions are more or less 
standard provisions required by the NIRA or the 
policies of the NRA—therefore, I shall not touch on 
them further. 


Article V1—Administration: 


The first portion of this Article is devoted to the 
constitution of the Code Authority and the manner of 
its selection. However, it is provided that any member 
of the Code Authority, or the entire body, can be re- 
moved by the Administrator whenever it appears that 
the Code Authority is not truly representative of the 
industry. 

The Code Authority is empowered to arrange a 
budget which, when approved by the Administrator, 
will be used to defray the cost of preparation of the 
Code, and its future administration. Following the ap- 
proval of the Administrator of the budget, the Code 
Authority may assess each member of the industry 
for his share, and may sue in its own name any mem- 
ber refusing to make such payment. The Code Author- 
ity may also withhold the Blue Eagle, or any similar 
insignia, from a delinquent member. 

The Code Authority may arbitrate difficulties and 
questions arising between members—when such diffi- 
culties and questions result from the provisions of the 
Code. 

The Code Authority may recommend cost-finding 
methods to the Administrator, for his approval, and 
following such approval, the members of the industry 
will be governed by such cost-finding methods. 

The Code Authority is empowered to interpret the 
provisions of the Code. Such interpretations must be 
submitted to the Administrator for his approval. Fol- 
lowing such approval, the interpretations of the Code 
Authority will govern each member of the industry and 
become a part of the Code. 

Any member has the right to appeal a decision of 
the Code Authority ; first, directly to the Code Author- 
ity itseli—second, to the Administrator. A member 
can, if he chooses, appeal direct to the Administrator. 
The Code Authority may take similar action in cases 
where by innuendo and malicious gossip the Code Au- 
thority is being charged with malfeasance or mis- 
feasance, but cannot get the individual to complain to 
the Administrator. 


Article V1I1—Open Price Plan: 


The provisions of the Open Price Plan require that 
each member of the industry file complete price lists 
on his products within ten days from the effective date 
of the Code. Following such filing, each member must 
maintain at all times, on file with the Code Authority, 
copies of his price lists. 

The provision establishing a waiting period of five 
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Four Candy Codes Became Effective 
in June 
June 11—Licorice Industry 
June 11—Wholesale Confectioners 


June 18—Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers 
June 25—Candy Manufacturing Industry 


Licorice Code Approved 

The code for the licorice industry was approved on 
June 4 and became effective June 11. The code estab- 
lishes a basic maximum work-week of 40 hours, at 
minimum wages of 40 cents an hour. 

This is a small industry, there being only 309 em- 
ployees in 1932 in the two plants which compose it. 
Annual sales amount to $2,571,000. Capital invested 
in the industry totals about $7,500,000. 


Wholesale Confectioners’ Code Approved 

The code for the wholesale confectioners’ industry 
was approved on June 7, becoming effective June 11. 
The industry proposed a basic maximum work-week 
of 36 hours, with minimum weekly wages of $16 in 
the north and $14 in the south. 

The industry's 7,000 establishments do an annual 
business of $100,000,000, and furnish employment to 
a little less than 50,000 workers. 

The code calls for minimum wages of 42c an hour 
in the north and 37c in the south for part-time work- 
ers and for those employées (such as outside delivery- 


men and billing and shipping clerks) who are exempted. 


from the 36-hour limitation. It forbids any reduction 
in present weekly wages regardless of any decrease in 
hours worked. Sunday work is prohibited. 

The code proposed that delivery functions of wagon 
jobbers be limited to 48 hours a week, but this provi- 
sion was stayed pending further orders by she Adminis- 
trator. 

The Administrator also stayed the ‘proposal to pro- 
hibit premiums, as well as the waiting period in the 
open price association. ; 

“Break and take” merchandise is prohibited, but 
General Johnson stayed application of this section fot 
10 days to receive and consider criticisms of the pro- 
posal. Public hearing on this was set for July 10 in 
Washington. 

The code prohibits any more favorable credit for 


unsold or returned merchandise than the manufacturer 
will allow the wholesaler. Split-box sales are prohibited. 

Retailers are afforded protection by a clause outlaw- 
ing sales of confectionery at wholesale prices to ulti- 
mate consumers for their personal use. Terms of sale 
may not be more favorable than 2% cash discount, nor 
more than 30 days discount period. 

In cases where a wholesaler has an exclusive agency 
for a territory, no other wholesaler may sell that par- 
ticular line in that territory unless he has purchased 
the goods from the exclusive agent. 

No wholesaler may purchase any goods or service 
from a person or company not in full compliance with 
the approved code for his industry. 


Code fer Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- 
turing Industry Approved 


The code for the cocoa and chocolate manufacturing 
industry was approved June 18, and became effective 
the same day. The code provides for a basic maximum 
40-hour week at minimum wages of 42! cents an hour 
for males and 37Y2 cents for females. Office workers 
will receive at least $17 a week. 

The order approving the code suspended a proposal 
to prohibit premiums. 

There are 59 units in the industry, of which 28 are 
engaged primarily in cocoa and chocolate production. 
Capital investment totals $60,000,000 and annual pro- 
duction is now about $87,000,000. In 1929, there were 
6,249' workers getting $7,778,061 a year in wages, and 
the total output of the industry was nearly $120,000,C00. 


Where to Get Code Copies 

COPIES of the Code for Candy Manufacturers 
were printed and mailed to members of the National 
Confectioners’ Assn. immediately following its ap- 
proval June 11. Other members of the industry also 
were to receive them. The Federated Wholesale Con- 
fectioners Assns. likewise printed the Wholesalers’ 
Code. 

Additional copies of these and other Codes may be 
obtained for about 5 cents each from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 














days before filed prices might become effective has been 
stayed by the President in his order of approval at- 
tached to the Code. It is doubtful, at this time, that 
the stay will be lifted; therefore, you may anticipate 
that prices become effective immediately upon filing 
with the Code Authority. 

Prices must be open for the inspection of all mem- 
bers, but the Code Authority may establish a reasonable 
charge for furnishing copies of filed price lists to those 
requesting the same. 


Article VII—Trade Practice Rules: 


There can be very little for me to enlighten you 
upon with respect to the provisions of this Article. I 
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am sure you know the sense and reasoning behind these 
prohibitions better than I do. 

Approximately eleven of the provisions in the Article 
are established in the Code at the request of the NRA 
as it became evident to us in the early days that certain 
of the standard fair trade practice rulings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were applicable to industry at 
large. 

The balance of the provisions are your own sugges- 
tions transmitted to the NRA by your Code Commit- 
tee, or as a result of the Public Hearing record or filed 
briefs... 

The provision prohibiting Sales Below Cost was re- 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Retail Confectioners’ Convention 
Dwells on Business-Building Ideas 


ERBERT R. DIMLING, of Dimling’s 

Candy Shops, Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected 

President of the Associated Retail Con- 

fectioners of the United States at their 

18th Annual Convention, June 7 to 9, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. The 
convention, which was declared the best balanced con- 
vention in the history of the association, was attended 
by members and their ladies from coast to coast. Dis- 
cussion of the pending Retail Confectioners’ Code and 
various practical subjects on merchandising and store 
operations were the major features of the three-day 
program. 

Charles H. Welch, Jr., of Fred Sanders’ confectionery 
stores in Detroit, Mich., was chosen First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Ernest Wilson, head of the Ernest Wilson 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., was named Second Vice- 
President. W. D. Blatner, Chicago, was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Dimling, who succeeds George C. Cobb, Wor- 
cester, Mass., two-term president, is considered ad- 
mirably equipped with knowledge of retail confection- 
ery problems and administrative ability. He was ad- 
vanced from Second Vice-President and served on 
the Code Committee in its Washington negotiations 
last year. 

Mr. Welch, also a Code Committee member, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee last year, “has 
proved himself to be a thoughtful, determined and 
practical champion of the retail confectioners’ inter- 
ests.” Mr. Wilson, who was First Vice-President, 
has long been an outstanding successful retail confec- 
tioner and active member of the association. 

George LeSauvage of Frank G. Shattuck Co., New 
York, and Chester A. Asher, Jr., Philadelphia, were 
elected to the Executive Committee, succeeding W. W. 
Kolb, Newark, N. J., and Theodore Marquetand, Phila- 
delphia. Other members, besides the officers, are: 
Mrs. Ora H. Snyder, Chicago; Al Herz, Herz Candy 
Co., St. Louis; Miss C. C. Doyle, The McNally Doyle 
Co., Cleveland; Chas. S. Mitchell, Mitchell's, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Francis McGuire, MacDoel’s, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Members Exhibit Their Packages 


Consistent with the usual A. R. C. very practical 
program features, a new one was introduced this year 
—an exhibit of special novelties and packages, presented 
in connection with a talk on “Special Holiday Novelties 
and Packages” by Herbert R. Dimling. Many mem- 
bers of the association brought their best special items 
in this class or their best seller throughout the year. 
Each was called upon to describe his package, its con- 
tents, ingredients, and results obtained in merchandis- 
ing. It was said that no feature of any convention 
has aroused more interest than this event. It was de- 
cided to make it a permanent part of the program. 
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HERBERT R. DIMLING 


Elected President of Associated 
Retail Confectioners of United 
States at New York convention, 
Mr. Dimling served two terms 
as 2nd Vice-Pres. He heads the 
8 Dimling Candy Shops and 
factory in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
founded in 1875 by John Dim- 
ling, his father, who, retired, is 
still living. He was an active 
member of the N.C.A. many 
years. H.R. D. has been at the 
helm since 1920. Dimlings make 
their own candies; no fountains, 
tea rooms or bakery. Member 
Retail Code Authority. His 
hobby is golf. 


“Candy Merchandising” 


In an address on “Candy Merchandising,” Charles 
H. Welch, of Fred Sanders, Detroit, pointed out that 
if you sell your own employees on your goods, they in 
turn will sell the goods to the trade. 

“Immaculate equipment, quality merchandise, first- 
class ingredients,” he declared, “will implant in the 
minds of your employees facts about your business 
which will automatically make them advertise the busi- 
ness to the trade. 

“Employees can be compelled to be the best adver- 
tising force a store possesses if they are compelled to 
believe in your policies, your workmanship, and your 
merchandise by the quality and cleanliness of your in- 
stitution itself,” said Mr. Welch. “Good housekeeping 
produces good advertising.” 


“How Do You Study the Wants of 
Your Customers?” 


Ideas on how to study the wants of your customers 
were given in a talk by Chester A. Asher, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. In discussing the mechanics of consumer re- 
search, he told some of the simple methods, as follows: 

“1. Sampling in stores—a report of how many cus- 
tomers took the sample, and what they told the sales- 
lady about it. 

“2. Sales slips—a report on actual sales of the pieces 
sampled. 

“3. Factory check—analysis of production sheets 
over a week, month, or longer period, by pieces. 

“Two firms with which I am familiar,” said Mr. 
Asher, “use a system of periodic house cleaning, by 
which at stated intervals they check up on the demand 
of each individual piece used in their assortment, They 
discontinue the pieces for which there has been the 
smallest demand, and either substitute new pieces or 
shorten their line. I believe this is a good policy re- 
gardless of other efforts along these lines. 

“Let us not belittle these new methods without a trial. 


(Turn to page 57) 
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Management Problems 





Under the Code 





By CHARLES REITELL 


Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 
Management Engineers, New York City 


An Address at the National Confectioners’ Assn. Convention 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 13, 1934 


I. Introduction—Forgottex Management 


their effects upon management as_ those 


brought about by the New Deal. 


N THE many changes which have char- 
acterized American industry during the last 
few decades, none have been so profound in 


There is a very definite reason for this! Such im- 
portant items as wages, prices, hours of labor, open 
price provisions, distribution of business, selling below 
cost, capacity control, fair practice regulations and the 
like, cannot help ushering in a whole host of manage- 
mental problems. 

To think of the major shift from unbridled competi- 
tion to Federal supervision, if not Federal regimenta- 
tion, is but to think of an entirely new industrial day 
wherein the whole basic structure of management is 
shaken. 

There is a harsh discordant note that must be struck 
the very moment we consider these new problems of 
management. It is this! 


The major executives of industry have been too busy, 
—too much absorbed in the codes to consider the back 
lashes coming from these NRA _ requirements—back 
lashes which are tangling up the smooth running of 
their respective plants. 

Industrialists are thinking too much of “codes” and 
too little of “management.” 

They are so engrossed in what is taking place in 
Washington, that what is needed to meet new condi- 
tions in their own home plant is quite forgotten. 

My object therefore in coming before you is to 
give emphasis to changes in plant operation and man- 
agement arising from the activities of the codes and to 
list for you, definite and concrete procedures to follow 
in meeting these newer conditions. 


II. Put Management to the Fore 


It is grossly unfair, both to your stockholders and to 
the public, that operating methods should be neglected 
during such times as these. Now, more than ever, it 
is most important that a careful check-up be made of 
every method and procedure within your enterprise. 

Only by such action can the needed adjustments be 
made in your manufacturing activities as will ensure 
the stabilization of your enterprise. 
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DR. CHARLES REITELL 


Dr. Reitell has had a long and varied expe- 
rience in industrial management and was re- 
cently Chief Accountant in the AAA at Wash- 
ington. He is associated with Stevenson, Jor- 
dan & Harrison, New York, management engi- 
neers, which organization in addition to its en- 
gineering work is managing over two dozen 
trade associations. Dr. Reitell is author of 
several books. 


In short, management problems right now must be 
made matters of major concern. As I view it, the 
situation resolves itself into three important questions 
that you must ask yourselves: 

First: “Have I taken a careful inventory of the man- 
agement features of my business in order to ascertain 
if they prove up to these newer responsibilities under 
which I now am forced to operate?” 

Second: “Have I fully appreciated, if I have appre- 
ciated at all, the fact that only by improving the 
management features of my plant can I hope to meet 
these new burdens which are upon me.” 

Third: “Am I playing my part as a member of a major 
industry of America, in seeing that excellence of 
management goes hand and hand with the develop- 
ment and operation of our Code?” 

These three questions I place in all seriousness be- 
fore you. They deserve a very thoughtful answer. 


III. Application of the Principle of 
Successful Management 


Let us draw nearer to our theme by becoming more 
specific. To become deadly practical, I shall take one 
by one the recognized and outstanding principles of 
successful management and then measure how far and 
how well they test out in your industry. 

In my doing this you may consider me a little too 
frank and too outspoken. But several of my friends 
in the audience told me to strike right from the 
shoulder; and I shall! Or, as one of your member 
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KEYS TO MANAGEMENT! 


CHANGES in plant operation and management 
arising from Code activities present new condi- 
tions to be met by manufacturers. 

“Management problems right now are of ma- 
jor concern,” declares Mr. Reitell. 

He discusses the following priciples of success- 
ful plant management: 

1. Informed leadership—including regular re- 
ports on all operations. 

2. Organization—Clearly defined. 

3. Physical Equipment and Layout. 

4. Maintenance of simple records—Cost Ac- 
counting and Budgetary Control. 

5. Incentives for employees. 

6. Research into costs, standards, etc. 

Turn to the page with the Rating Sheet which 
Mr. Reitell has prepared for checking how high 
you rate as an up-to-date and efficient plant! 








company presidents put it, “Give ‘em hell, God knows 
they need it.” 

It is my good fortune to be associated with a firm 
that enjoys over thirty years of management experi- 
ence. We have found that the administration of any 
enterprise to make profits and to render satisfactory 
service requires a strict and rigid compliance with cer- 
tain fundamental principles of management. Where 
we find these principles in operation we find a suc- 
cessful enterprise; conversely, where they are absent 
there is found a floundering concern. 

When there occurs a sudden and violent change in 
the procedures of industry—such as NRA has thrust 
upon us—then more than ever, must one watch with 
keen and constant vigilance to see that these principles 
of management are kept operating. To lessen one tittle 
in times of stress is to weaken control when control 
is most needed. 

Principle 1—Informed Leadership 

Overshadowing everything else, leadership is essen- 
tial to a successful enterprise. Leadership inspires 
confidence. It evokes enthusiasm and builds a welded 
spirit of cooperation permeating every person within 
an organization. With sound leadership a firm is 
headed toward success ; without it, nothing else counts. 

*Most important of all—leadership must be of sound 
judgment. Not only must it guide but it must guide 
in the right direction. Executives must be constantly 
informed as to the nature and status of the major func- 
tions of their enterprise, and just to the extent that they 
are so informed are they able to make wise decisions 
and to guide intelligently. 

The working of codes calls for a very complete and 
full understanding on the part of executives as to the 
conditions within their industries. In my recent work 
in Washington, heading a division of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, one of the common experi- 
ences was to find that we had to deal with executives 
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woefully ignorant of the major activities of their busi- 
ness. They brought lawyers, engineers and cost ac- 
countants with them, and with these people we had to 
work out decisions with which the executive was all 
too little acquainted. The technical engineers and cost 
men were in “on the know,” but had no power to act. 
The executives had the power to act but didn’t know 
what it was all about. 

To be fully informed so as to shape policy, control 
functions and guide personnel, it is necessary that the 
executive be kept in direct and accurate touch with all 
the basic elements of his concern. His enterprise is 
too large to do much through personal contact with all 
the divisions. Simple weekly reports on production, 
sales, etc., therefore must flow to him and flow in such 
form that he can compare what is being done this week 
or this month with previous performance. What is 
more important, his reports should come to him so that 
he can measure what actually takes place with what 
should have taken place. Namely, every division of 
his business in its actual happenings should be measured 
against pre-determined standards. 

By such methods of informed leadership as | sug- 
gest, variances from standard are checked up and mal- 
practices and inefficiencies are nipped in the bud be- 
fore they become set and cancerous. I doubt whether 
there is one out of fifty of you executives listening to 
me today that has such an informed leadership. Yet 
this is a sound principle rapidly being developed in most 
progressive industries. 

During the past month I was able to visit several 
candy manufacturers here in the East. It was amaz- 
ing indeed to see the great difference in the types of 
leadership that exist. In one large organization, highly 
efficient and successful, I found the president with con- 
crete information at his very finger tips at all times. In 
contrast, in another concern, not quite so large which 
has been wallowing in red ink for three years, I found 
the president had very little accurate information about 
his industry from which he could make sound decisions. 
He wanted to do everything himself and he wanted to 
save on accounting costs. As a result here was a much 
over-worked president—worried and touchy—and get- 
ting nowhere very rapidly. 

Leadership, particularly since these constant demands 
are coming from Washington, must be fully informed 
and keenly alert to the internal conditions within the 
industry. Otherwise a complete picture cannot be given 
to the Federal authorities. 

As the size of establishments increases, more and 
more the executive must depend on reports. He must 
establish the exception principle of dealing only with 
the off-standard, irregular conditions. 


Principle 2—Organization 


To have to mention the necessity of sound organiza- 
tion seems almost redundant. Comparatively few 
manufacturers, however, are working under a clearly 
defined, properly set up plan of organization. Duties 
must be sharply and clearly defined and the scope of 
authority and responsibility nicely indicated, if sound 
organization is to be attained. 

In one candy organization which I visited recently, 
the overlapping of responsibility and mistaken authority 
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was such that it was the cause of very unsatisfactory 
conditions. Friction in that company between two 
major divisions exists primarily because of a collision 
of effort. A real fight occurred while I was there 
Errors of omission are showing themselves in both of 
these departments for no other reason than that there 
is no clear cut placing of certain responsibilities. 

No earnest supervisor exists who does not respond 
noticeably and profitably when made fully responsible 
for definite duties. Therefore, it is a very important 
principle of management to see that a sound organiza- 
tion is set up where each person knows what he is to 
do, how he is to do it, when he is to do it, and who is 
to supervise these different responsibilities. 


Principle 3—Physical Equipment and Its Layout 


Candy manufacturing is fast moving into a machine 
industry. More efficient firms bear witness to the in- 
roads made by mechanical processes. By machinery 
larger volumes of standard lines are made possible at a 
low unit cost. In many plants a straight line layout 
of production is possible, but we find in many instances 
little consideration given to this plan. 

When an industry shifts to machinery, more and 
more does the problem of idle capacity show itself. 
Your sales effort now must sell primarily capacity not 
candy. Product sales must be guided by the invest- 
ment cost and that means capacity costs. I suggest that 
one of the problems that should be carefully studied by 
this industry right now is to show the added costs that 
are occurring to units produced by virtue of the fact 
of having to operate under low and idle capacity condi- 
tions. Washington will be compelled to weigh more 
and more the problem of capacity if the present emer- 
gency is to be fairly administered. If different manu- 
facturing units are to share in the distribution of busi- 
ness, some weight must be given to the available 
capacity. 

Again, not only is the proper layout of the mechanical 
equipment necessary, but if standard performance of 
work is to be achieved then it is essential that the finest 
kind of maintenance be maintained. This is particu- 
larly true where the workers are on some type of in- 
centive plan. Where workers are employed on ma- 
chinery that is not kept up to excellent operating con- 
dition, then off-standard conditions may be due to the 
fault of the worker or to the fault of the machinery, 
and it is impossible to determine which is the real cause. 
Such condition is unfair to everybody concerned. 

The candy manufacturing industry lends itself very 
nicely to an incentive wage plan. But before such plans 
are inaugurated and before they reap the rewards they 
merit, it is essential that mechanical equipment be put 
in shipshape condition and kept so. 


Principle 4—The Maintenance of Simple Records 
—Cost Accounting and Budgetary Control 


Simple records, well kept, give the executive the 
score of this great game known as business. Many 
records are ground out of the accounting mill with 
very little use being made of them. That is not good. 
Every record should be subjected to the acid test—is 
definite use made of it; and does it meet the specific 
needs of the individuals who get it? 
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Activities at Washington have brought a tremendous 
burden of extra reporting upon American industry. 
Would that I could calculate the cost it has entailed. 
Candy manufacturers are no exception to this burden. 
The amount of forms, reports, and statements that will 
be needed by Washington in order further to supervise 
the industry will mean a large volume of paper work. 
If records are kept simply and in a clear-cut way, very 
large savings will be possible by avoiding elaborate de- 
tails and by sticking to fundamental facts. 

There is no field of record keeping which has been 
so greatly stimulated by the New Deal as has Cost 
Accounting. Because of increases in minimum wages 
and the shortage of working hours, costs in your in- 
dustry have mounted—in many instances to as high as 
60 per cent increase. To expect to cover these in- 
creases by a rise in prices is not possible for a major 
number of your concerns. Obviously, then, more effi- 
cient operation is not only mandatory—it is the only 
way out. 

Profitable lines must be separated from unprofitable 
ones. Those lines which make the largest amount of 
profit must be stressed and, conversely, weaker lines 
discontinued. Only by the operation of a sound cost 
accounting system is this goal achieved. 

Cost accounting likewise plays a very important part 
in the problem of open prices. With the price schedules 
of all manufacturers fully known to the trade and with 
costs accurately ascertained by each concern, the manu- 
facturer knows at least whether or not he can operate 
profitably. He further knows that there is little hope 
for him to get much business through price increases, 
and therefore he realizes that success lies within the 
realm of lower costs. 





Much of these lower cost possibilities no doubt lie 
in intelligent foremanship. I wonder if we fully realize 
that foremen initiate probably as high as 75 per cent 
of our expenditures, if we leave out material costs? 
Foremen are responsible for direct labor as well as in- 
direct labor. Many of the overhead expenditures such 
as spoilage, machine costs, power, light, heat, manu- 
facturing supplies, are under their control. 

We have found as management engineers, that where 
flexible budget amounts are set up and thus definitely 
related to a given amount of production, that there 
are savings amounting to as high as 20 per cent in the 
variable and overhead items. 

Foremen, likewise, are responsible for training new 
employees, and the cost of this phase of the business 
can be greatly reduced if fineness of instruction on the 
part of the foreman is possible. 


Principle 5—I ncentives 


The development of standards and measured in- 
centives is one of the most fruitful fields of study for 
meeting the many penalties that the NRA requirements 
have placed upon the candy manufacturer. 

Only by a constant comparison of actual perform- 
ance with predetermined standards can fall-downs and 
malefficiencies be checked. The setting of standards 
expressed as quotas, budgets, standard times, and the 
like, constitute a very important principle of manage- 
ment. 

Coupled with standards comes the matter of meas- 
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ured incentives. The principle of incentives must not 
be thought of as simply a plan to be used with direct 
labor. Incentives can be developed—and with success 
—for indirect labor: foremen, department heads, and 
major executives. 

From experience we have found that the operation 
of incentives throughout the whole personnel, from 
workers, clerks, and foremen to the highest executives, 
creates dynamic effort. When we have reached that 
high state of efficiency in our plant where the entire 
personnel are rewarded for super-effort, through an 
incentive plan based upon beating definite standards, 
then we have achieved an excellent principle of man- 
agement. 

The use of incentives in no way defeats the minimum 
wage standards established by the NRA, but it does 
do this: it assures the reduction of labor costs for 
products produced. It makes possible the paying of a 
larger wage than the minimums established at Wash- 
ington. 

This candy industry, as far as wages go, has a bad 
reputation of living off of sweated labor. Many con- 
cerns in this industry are suffering right now because 
they have had to meet an NRA wage scale much higher 
than they have ever had to face in the past. And to 
you manufacturers who have made a profit in the past 
because of a low wage scale, let me warn you that you 
are in a very tragic position at the present time. Either 
you will have to achieve a tremendous increase in the 
efficiency of your plant or you will see yourselves in 
the unhappy position of watching the modern efficient 
firms taking your business from you. 

There is an ethical side to this matter of high wages. 
Candy is not a luxury, nor is it a dire necessity—but it 
is quite an essential to the happiness of millions of 
people. I therefore ask you—do people trying to exist 
on a low and inadequate wage constitute your buying 
market? Absolutely not! You depend upon people 
who receive an income that will allow a fair standard 
of living, including the opportunity to buy candy. You 
people should be the last to try to depress wages. In 
contrast, you should be proponents for wage scales 
that can afford substantial candy purchasing. 


Principle 6—Research 


Adequate, continuous research has at last established 
its place as a necessary adjunct of a successful industry. 

The candy manufacturing business is a rapidly chang- 
ing institution. New lines, new processes and new 
methods are throwing to limbo old lines and old ways 
of doing things. 

Here is a startling fact! I happen to know of five 
manufacturers who have captured over 25 per cent of 
your wholesale candy manufacturing business and yet 
not one of those five men were in the industry ten years 
ago. 
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That's a bitter cherry for a lot of you older fellows 
to bite into. 

And why? Simply because these new producers 
brought new ideas, new processes and an active spirit 
into your industry, and took to their own, business that 
would have been yours had you been alert to change. 
Research is an all-powerful weapon in forging new 
ways of doing things, in bringing out new and better 
products and in developing improved management. 

Director Edward Weidlein, Director of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research in Pittsburgh, pointed 
out to me just last month how those industries which 
have survived the cruel cuts of the depression were 
those which generously maintained research work. 

Research keeps your industry right up in the front 
ranks of progress. It is a dynamic force that will not 
allow your enterprise to rest content or be lulled into 
the quiet sleep of death. 

Make no mistake about this! You'll either embody 
a research program into your industry, or you will 
find fast running horses passing you and passing you 
very soon, 

The workings of the Code demand careful research 
into— 

(a) Your costs and Standards. 

(b) Your Sales Efforts and Price Structures. 

(c) Your Plant Layout and Operations. 

(d) The Marketability and Design of Product. 

(e) Your Management. 

The activity of the Code brings changes almost 
revolutionary in character. Adjustment to the new 
comes nicely and surely when guided by enlightened 
and well directed research effort. 


IV. A Program for Improved 
Management 


The above six principles of successful management 
are not all of them. Four or five others have had to 
he left out of the picture because of lack of time. 

Perhaps a more important phase of my talk justifies 
my leaving untouched these other principles. 

It is necessary that I point out a method of procedure 
that will be definitely helpful to you in improving your 
management. To do this I have prepared a plan that 
will bring the problem home to each one of you. 

I will distribute in a moment, a rating sheet whereon 
you can test out just where your business stands, in the 
way of having embodied sound principles of manage- 
ment. 

You can check by this method how well you rate 
in being a modern, an up-to-date and efficient plant. 

I admit the points for evaluating each principle are 
subject to wide variation and, if you please, some 
criticism. The spirit of this test, however, is sound. 
Perhaps it will jar several of you into some serious 
thinking about your management. If it does that, then 
my purpose in coming here is not in vain. 


V. Explaining the Test Sheet 


In the left hand column of the sheet are listed the 
six important principles of management which I have 
discussed. Under the next three colmuns are shown 
those features which indicate the existence or non- 
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existence of the principles as applied to a given enter- 

prise. For instance: 

Column “A” lists the perfect or ideal existence of the 
principle. Firms having such conditions are, without 
question, superior firms. 

Column “B” pictures the general or average condition 
that one finds existing to a very large degree. Firms 
working under these conditions might well be termed 
the “Average Firm”. 

Column “C” shows the bad conditioned industries ; ones 
in which sound management is a stranger. They are 
existing on the ragged edge. Don’t worry about 
them! Their place in the industry will soon pass. 
Firms classified in Column “A,” and, to a much 
lesser degree, those in Column “B,” will soon gobble 
up the business of these inefficient concerns. 

It would be interesting if you would rate these sheets, 
write your name on the back and turn them confiden- 
tially into President Williamson’s hands. 

I'll then wager you a goodly sum that of the profits 
made by candy manufacturers from July 1, 1934, to 
July 1, 1935, approximately 85 per cent or more will go 
to firms showing the highest rating on this manage- 
ment sheet. And further, I'll bet that less than 5 per 
cent of the profits will go to those rating in the “C” 
column ; and still further, that red ink will be spread 
in indirect ratio as to fineness of the ratings. 

Then we will wait one year for paying off the bet— 
if we can find Mr. Williamson. Of course, I know you 
take this as but a jest. It is just a jest! 

Underneath this seeming jest however, lies a very 
serious thought. The Candy Manufacturing Industry 
is in need of taking inventory of its management ; par- 
ticularly so in the light of the new responsibilities the 
Code has brought upon the industry. The industry 
must make a real serious rating of its management 
problems in order to become healthy, efficient and 
stabilized. The opportunity and also the responsibility, 
thus rests upon you manufacturers to search as you 
have never searched before, into the realm of efficient 
management. See to it that such management becomes 
a vital part of your individual enterprise, and see to 
it that the whole industry follows the same upward 
trend. 

Only by so doing will you make the Code a satisfac- 
tory tool, certain of working to the welfare of candy 
manu facturing. : 


Canadian Manufacturers Meet in 
16th Convention at Montreal; 


Report Improved Conditions 


ONFIDENCE and enthusiasm marked the 
sixteenth annual convention of the Confec- 
tionery, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries of 
Canada held in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on Fri- 
day, June 1. Attendance was good, membership re- 
ported on the increase and problems of the industry 
appeared to be nearing solution, at least in part. The 
lowering of the sugar tax was a pleasing feature re- 
flected in the better feeling concerning the industry. 
Speaking of general conditions in the industry, 
President John W. Ross manager of Canada Biscuit 
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Co., said that there has been a steady improvement 
and that April, 1934 was 32 per cent over 1933. 

“At the moment,” he said, “increases in raw mate- 
rials, with no offsetting increases in prices are making 
it difficult for our biscuit companies to show the im- 
provement in earnings which the increased sales war- 
rant. Steps are being taken to correct these untavor- 
able conditions. 

“During the past few months and since the Stevens 
Mass Buying started, there have been several discus- 
sions, particularly by the biscuit houses, as to the ad- 
visability of having a code for the biscuit industry. 
It is expected that concrete proposals will be forth- 
coming soon.” 


What the Association Is Doing 


The Association ended the year with an operating 
surplus and reported twenty-six new members. 

Secretary-Manager Wilfred Reeves estimated that 
he had traveled a distance of 12,000 miles in the in- 
terest of Association work. 

The Jobbers’ List still continues one of the main 
bulwarks of the organization structure. Four regional 
committees in different parts of the country—one in 
the Maritimes, one in Montreal, one in Toronto and 
one in the West—are meeting regularly and making 
revisions of this list. During the year twenty-one 
revised sheets have been sent out from the Toronto 
office, making nearly 200 changes in the list. 

The new Association service check on returned 
goods was reported as working satisfactorily and is 
said to have saved members of the Association hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

Other services which helped the industry during 
the year were those concerning complaints from con- 
sumers threatening damages and that on trade names. 

The manager’s report covered in detail the activi- 
ties carried on with respect to the tax on sugar which 
happily resulted in the tax being reduced to half what 
it had been and the date advanced when the new tax 
became effective. 

“Research and Advertising” was the title of an ad- 
dress by R. L. Burdick, Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
which brought the morning session to a close. 


Walter H. Belcher of U. S. Speaks 


At the luncheon meeting the guest speaker was Wal- 
ter H. Belcher, a leading United States confectioner 
and former president of the National Confectioners’ 
Association. His subject was “N. R. A. in the 
0. ae 

The following officers were elected for 1934-1935: 
President. H. W. Hunt, Toronto; Ist V.-Pre., C. E. 
Spooner, Toronto; 2nd V.-Pre., Paul Vaillancourt, 
Montreal; Hon.-Treas., C. J. Bodley, Toronto; Secre- 
tary-Manager, Wilfred Reeves, Toronto. 

Executive Committee—F. T. W. Saunders, Chair- 
man, Montreal; A. D. Ganong, St. Stephen, N. B.; A. 
Giguere, Montreal; W. H. Hamblin, Kitchener, Ont. ; 
E. Littler, Montreal; Geo. S. Moffat, Halifax; F. P. 
O’Connor, Toronto; W. A. Patterson, Toronto; W. 
Robertson, Toronto; Allan Ross, Toronto; J. W. Ross, 
London, Ont.; J. Wardropper, Toronto; F. J. Waud, 
London; Stanley Wharton, Montreal. 
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Pectin Jelly Formula Clinic 


Convention Forum Address 
By EVAN L. RHOADS 
Central District Manager 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
Ontario, California 


ITHIN the past few years, the tonnage of 

jelly produced with Pectin has been in- 

creasing steadily. It therefore appears 

that Pectin is serving the confectionery 

trade in a very useful manner in that it 
enables manufacturers to put out an item of merchan- 
dise that is highly acceptable to their customers, both 
wholesale and retail. An increasing number of manu- 
facturers are now engaged in producing these confec- 
tioners’ jelly pieces, and are utilizing Pectin as the 
jellifying agent. 

It is quite natural that with something as new as 
Pectin there have arisen a number of questions in con- 
nection with the formulas that are utilized for the pro- 
duction of the finished pieces. It is not the speaker's 
intention to burden you with a lot of statistical matter, 
such as formulas in which quantities are given, but 
rather to speak on this subject in a general manner in 
such a way that you may clearly understand the funda- 
mentals involved in the production of confectioners’ 
jelly pieces with Pectin. Further, keeping these funda- 
mental principles in mind, should you so desire, you 
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© Some fundamentals involved in the 
production of Jelly Pieces with Pectin. 
Various factors to be considered in 
selecting or modifying formulas. . . . 


will be able to adjust within reasonable limits the 
formulas that you are now using, or contemplate using, 
so as to produce the desired type of confections with 
Pectin. 

At the present time, there are two general types of 
Pectin available for the confectioner, as sources of 
this raw material. The first type is what I choose to 
refer to as the basic type; in other words, it is Pectin 
in standardized form possessing high jellifying strength. 
The other type might properly be referred to as a fabri- 
cated product, and usually consists of a mixture of 
Pectin, corn sugar and acid. 

Practically all Pectins which are now available on 
the market, regardless of whether they be of a basic 
or fabricated type, have their origin either from lemons, 
oranges, or apples. The powdered form of Pectin, re- 
gardless of its origin, is very definitely preferred by the 
confectionery industry. 


Principles Underlying a Pectin Jell 


A great deal of information has been given in the 
past, both by word of mouth and in written form, rela- 
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tive to the fundamental principles underlying the forma- 
tion of a Pectin jell. It has been my feeling for a long 
time that, even though this information were technically 
correct, it was not placed in a form which was readily 
understood by the layman or non-technically trained 
factory man. 

Fundamentally, we have a system that has four mem- 
hers; namely, Pectin, Sugar, Water and Acid. These 
four members of this system are indispensable to each 
other, and variations within only fairly narrow limits 
are possible. For example, if there is an insufficient 
amount of acid present, jellification may not take place, 
or, if it does, the resultant jelly is not satisfactory. If 
there is an inadequate quantity of Pectin present the 
jelly either does not set or is too weak, while the ex- 
cessive use of. Pectin is uneconomical. Variations of 
sugar solid concentration are permissible within re- 
stricted limits for the confectioner, with 75 per cent as 
a minimum and 85 per cent a maximum. The water 
content of the jelly, of course, shifts with the sugar 
solids. Thus, we can understand that it is absolutely 
necessary to have a balanced formula before a satisfac- 
tory Pectin jelly piece can be produced. 


Modification of Formulas 


At the present time, there are two principal types of 
jellies being manufactured. They are cut and cast 
jellies. One of the fundamental differences usually 
existing between cut and cast jellies is that the cut or 
slab jelly contains a higher percentage of Pectin anid 
is cooked to a higher degree, thereby producing a piece 
with less moisture in it than is found in the cast jellies. 
The latter usually contain less Pectin, and are not 
cooked to such a high degree. A further variation of 
these cut and cast Pectin jellies is that they may or may 
not contain any starch as a modifying agent. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some jellies at the present time are being 
produced in which Pectin plays an important part, but 
in which starch is yet the principal jellifying agent. In 
these, Pectin is added to assist the starch jellies in 
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retaining their moisture, thereby, increasing the shelf- 
life of this type of goods. 

In selecting the formula which is most suitable for 
the production of a given Pectin jelly piece, we must 
take into consideration the size and shape of the piece 
that we wish to produce. If we wish to make small 
jelly drops, such as the opera drops, we would select 
the formula which contains a moderate amount of 
Pectin, because the smaller the piece the less Pectin 
necessary to produce a satisfactory consistency, How- 
ever, if the piece is to be a large piece, such as a large 
orange slice, it will be necessary to increase the Pectin 
as compared with the small opera drop, because here 
we have a large piece of candy which requires a firmer 
texture so that the slices may be packed in the con- 
tainers and withstand the usual shipping conditions. In 
the so-called cut or slab jellies, it is customary to use 
the highest percentage of Pectin because this type of 
jelly is usually the most firm that is produced. 

The type of jelly that seems to have been most ac- 
ceptable to the confectionery trade and their distributors 
is that which is tender in texture and sufficiently short 
in consistency so that it may be broken short. In other 
words, the cleavage of the piece when broken is a clear, 
sharp fracture as contrasted to the stringy or gummy 
type of break that can be secured if desired. 

Let us assume for the moment that the jelly which 
has been produced, either in production or experimental 
form, is stringy in break and tough in texture, and it 
is desired to produce a short, tender jelly. The method 
of modifying this tough, stringy jelly to secure the 
short, tender type desired would be as follows: slightly 
increase the amount of Pectin used and lower the cook, 
possibly by 2° Fahrenheit. By doing this, we increase 
the Pectin content and the moisture content of the 
finished piece, thereby securing a more tender and 
short jelly. Conversely, if we have a short, tender 
jelly, and desire to produce a stringy jelly and one that 
is considerably tougher, it is merely necessary to reduce 
the Pectin content slightly and raise the cook. 


Acid Increases Setting Action; Buffer 
Salts Delay It 


It is frequently desirable to produce Pectin jellies 
with varying degrees of tartness because all fruits do 
not naturally contain the same amount of acid, and it 
is therefore entirely logical that the different fruit 
flavored pieces of Pectin jellies should have a slightly 
different acid content in the finished piece, dependent 
upon the degree of tartness of the original fruit. In- 
asmuch as lemons naturally contain a high percentage 
of acid, it is therefore desirable to produce a lemon 
flavored piece of jelly containing a much higher per- 
centage of acid than that which would prevail in, for 
instance, a piece flavored with raspberry, which fruit 
in its natural state contains a relatively low amount of 
acid. On first thought, to produce the desired results 
it would merely appear necessary to increase the pound- 
age of acid which is put into a Lemon Pectin Jelly 
batch, as compared to that which is used in the rasp- 
berry. From a flavoring standpoint, this is entirely 
correct ; however, from a practical standpoint, it does 

(Turn to page 36) 
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RESERVE SPACE 


NOW 


in the 3rd ANNUAL 
CANDY BUYERS’ 
DIRKCTORY 


A large appropriation is not needed. QNE 
ADVERTISEMENT in this Directory will 
keep the attention of wholesale candy buyers 
focused upon your company and its products 
at all seasons of the year. When they are 
ready to buy they refer to the Directory. That 
is when advertising does the most good; that 
is why advertising in the Directory is so effec- 
tive; that is why YOU should reserve a good 
location right NOW and be prepared to take 
advantage of its 


GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION 
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CANDY 


CANDY BUYERS ATTEST ITS USEFULNESS: 


“Your Candy Buyers’ Directory sure was an innovation for the Candy 
Jobber While we are in a large city and practically all candy repre- 
sentatives call on us, yet on many occasions we found it necessary to 
peruse its contents for information. By all means continue its publi- —tl 








cation. A candy manufacturer should find this a good medium of ad- in < 
vertising because the book is referred to so frequently.”"—Bard & . 
Margolies, Inc., E. H. Schwartz, Sales Megr., Brooklyn, N. Y. of 
“The Candy Buyers’ Directory certainly places the jobber in position nati 
to broaden his lines and gives information not obtainable elsewhere.” | 
—Brower Candy Co., W. M. Wallace, Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 4 T 
{ 
“The special Directory issue is now my standard Candy Directory.”— pro 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., F. W. Brinkman, Cincinnati, Ohio. ero! 
a So) 
“Next time we receive a Directory it will be kept in a handy place ’ mal 
on the writer's desk where it can be referred to at any moment.’’— ti 
Steele-Wedeles Co., J. F. Novy, Chicago. 109 
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who seek new wholesale accounts; 
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who believe in “pepping up” their present accounts; 


who are willing “to be shown” that properly placed advertising can pay: 





| who would advertise if they could be sure of reaching their actual 








and potential markets at a reasonable cost! 


TO SUCH MANUFACTURERS 
WE OFFER SPACE in our 


ord Annual 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
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ORE than 8,000 selected wholesale, chain store, and 

large retail candy buyers will receive the Third 
Annual Edition of the CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
—the RED BOOK of the candy trade. Coming out again 
in September, it is primed to repeat its amazing success 
of last year among the leading candy buyers of the 
nation. Thousands have acclaimed its value! 


The DIRECTORY will contain listings of all types of 
products purchased by wholesale buyers of confections, 
grouped under general classifications, listing names of 
manufacturers who sell at wholesale nationally or sec- 
tionally beyond a single state. 


Your company’s name, together with its distributing 

points and territories served, will appear under the head- 
ing of each class of merchandise you make—along with 
names of other manufacturers producing the same goods. 
Listings will be made without charge. 
BUT our listings of your company’s name 
cannot complete your story UNLESS you 
do the job with your own Advertising 
Message. Plan now to use some space 
and tell 8,000 Directory Users about your 
complete line! 


CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


AGTURING CONFECTIONER - - - 1140 MERCHANDISE MART,CHICAGO 
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not work so well because as we increase the acid con- 
tent of the Pectin jelly, we also increase the rapidity 
with which the batch congeals. A certain amount of 
acid is absolutely necessary to secure the proper setting 
action of Pectin, but as we increase the amount of 
acid beyond a certain point, it very materially ac- 
celerates the setting action of the finished jelly. 

If we are to increase the amount of acid that enters 
the batch, it will be necessary for us to compensate for 
this change in setting time by the addition of an in- 
creased amount of buffer salt which has the effect of 
delaying the setting action of the Pectin jelly but does 
not materially affect the tartness of the finished piece. 
Therefore, it is well to remember, when increasing the 
amount of acid in the Pectin jelly batch, that it will 
also be necessary to increase the amount of buffer salt 
used. By the way, speaking of buffer salts, perhaps | 
should say this is a feature covered by a United States 
patent under which any manufacturing confectioner 
may be licensed. 

While we are speaking of buffer salt, it might be 
well to consider another set of conditions where it is 
desirable to increase the amount of buffer salt used in 
a Pectin jelly batch. Let us assume that we are produc- 
ing jelly pieces which are satisfactory in every respect 
except that they are just a little too soft, and that when 
we increase the cook without any other alteration in the 
formula, we do not secure exactly the texture desired. 
We decide that it will be necessary to increase the 
Pectin, and find that we have exactly the texture de- 
sired, but when we increase the Pectin, we find that 
our setting time has been reduced and we are therefore 
hurried or unable to cast the entire batch before the 
setting action begins to take place. Under conditions 
such as these, a slight increase in the buffer salt is in- 
dicated, thereby enabling us to have a greater length of 
time available for handling the batch between the time 
the cook is completed and the time the setting action 
begins. 


Finish Desired Affects F ormula 


A very important factor to be taken into considera- 
tion in deciding which formula to use for manufactur- 
ing Pectin jelly pieces is the type of finish planned for 
the candy. Pectin jelly pieces are usually sanded, 
crystallized, iced or coated. At the present time, the 
majority of Pectin jelly pieces are sanded or crystallized, 
so I will devote my consideration to these two principal 
forms. 


In the sanding of Pectin jelly pieces, a small amount 
of moisture is introduced onto the piece after it is taken 
out of the starch, and the sanding sugar applied; 
whereas in crystallizing, the piece as it comes from the 
starch is given what might be called a priming coating 
of sugar, and then placed in the crystallizing pans. Due 
to the moisture content of the crystallizing syrup, some 
of which is absorbed by the jelly piece, it is usually 
highly desirable to cook the batch of jelly goods which 
is to be crystallized to a higher degree, thereby produc- 
ing a piece of a lower moisture content than we would 
if the pieces were to be sanded in the customary way. 

At this point, it might be well to mention that a very 
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attractive finish can be applied to Pectin jelly pieces by 
sanding them with a fairly coarse sanding sugar, and 
after this operation is completed, place them in trays 
which have wire screen bottoms. Then give these 
sanded pieces a very short exposure to steaming, some 
of which condenses, producing a thin film of moisture, 
which in turn dissolves sufficient sugar so that when 
the moisture is dried out we have a practically con- 
tinuous coating of crystals. This coating when dried 
under proper conditions very closely resembles the 
finish secured when the conventional crystallizing proc- 
ess is employed. This steam crystallizing method of 
producing a finish on jelly pieces is usually considered 
to be much easier and less time-consuming than the 
syrup crystallizing process. It is well to remember. 
however, that after the steam has been applied, it is 
necessary to dry the jelly pieces thoroughly before they 
are packed. 


Overcoming Sweating 


The sweating of Pectin jellies seems to have been 
one of the early obstacles in the production of confec- 
tioners’ jelly pieces, and it might be well at this point 
to mention the fact that there are certain very definite 
steps to be taken in overcoming any tendency of Pectin 
jelly pieces to sweat. Sweating can be caused by any 
one, or combination of the following reasons: too high 
a moisture content in the finished piece, foo high an 
acid content, or too high an invert sugar content. The 
remedies to be applied are fairly obvious. 

If the piece does actually contain too much moisture, 
say in excess of 25 per cent, it is merely necessary to 
raise the cook, thereby automatically lowering the mois- 
ture content. It is undesirable to reduce the moisture 
content of the finished piece by leaving the pieces in 
the drying room because then we get an undesirable 
shrinkage of the piece, resulting in cupping. 

When acid is used in too great an amount, it tends 
to cause a shrinkage in the Pectin jelly structure which 
squeezes out, if you please, a small amount of syrup, 
thereby resulting in what is commonly referred to as 
sweating. 

It is seldom that we intentionally introduce too much 
invert sugar into our resultant piece. This seldom 
occurs where steam kettles are used in cooking the 
jelly. However, where open-fire kettles are used, due 
to the greater length of time that the batch is over the 
fire, we secure a greater inversion of the sugar that 
enters into the piece. Thus it is sometimes necessary. 
when working over open fire kettles, so to arrange 
either the formula or the process in such a manner that 
the amount of invert sugar that is produced during 
cooking is less. This can be accomplished in at least 
two ways: first, by holding back a portion of the sugar 
that normally enters into the formula until the cook 
is nearly complete, thereby reducing the length of time 
that the sugar is exposed to the inversion of cooking. 
Another method is to substitue corn sugar for a por- 
tion of the cane sugar that normally enters into the 
batch. 

One of the most common causes of sweating is the 
use of an incorrect thermometer, and the means of 
correcting it is obvious. 
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APPETITE APPEAL 


Convention Forum Introduction of 
Talking Motion Picture 


By L. B. STEELE 


Asst. Director of Sales 
Du Pont Cellophane Co 
New York, N. Y. 


* 


L. B. STEELE 


HE expression “to be or not to be” could be 

changed to “buy or not to buy” in describing 

the situation millions of American men, women, 

and children who every day are going in and 
out of stores throughout the country. 

It has been the privilege of our organization to study 
and to investigate the buying habits of the public and 
to determine that certain factors are important in- 
Huences. 

Of the two great sub-divisions of buying—the things 
we buy that we intended to buy—and the things we 
buy that we did not intend to buy—it is becoming more 
apparent that the latter class is becoming a larger and 
larger percentage of total purchases. 

Of the factors that influence the purchase of food- 
stuffs, our surveys have indicated that nothing is more 
powerful than what is known as “appetite-appeal” and 
in the illustrated film which we have prepared, some 
of the examples of the influence of appetite appeal are 


shown. 
* * x 


Du Pont Shows New Talking Film at 
Convention Forum 


The value of showing the product itself in merchan- 
dising was effectively demonstrated by “The Power 
‘ of Appetite Appeal,” a new talking film shown by the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company following the above in- 
troductory remarks by Mr. L. B. Steele, Assistant 
Director of Sales, during an afternoon forum of the 
N. C. A. Convention. 

The film dramatized the importance of appealing di- 
rectly to the appetite in selling all types of food prod- 
ucts, and showed how this fundamental hunger instinct 
could be made to work for us by allowing people to 
see what they buy. In this connection it was pointed 
out that 85 per cent of all purchases are made through 
the eye. 

Many interesting applications of visible packaging to 
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Proving “The Power of Appetite Appeal” through 

visible display of merchandise—a scene from Du- 

Pont’s new talking film, shown at N. C. A. Con- 
vention. 


give the product “eye appeal” were shown as examples 
of arousing the appetite through the visual sense. 

The film also brought out the fact that even the can- 
ning industry is beginning to apply this principle of 
selling on sight, as evidenced by the recent adoption by 
one canner of a glass top can. 

A great many attending the convention who are en- 
gaged in the marketing of candy products found the 
new film of interest, both in helping solve current mer- 
chandising problems and in pointing the way for future 
development. 

The accompanying photograph, illustrating the power 
of appetite appeal in package candy merchandising, 
was reproduced from a scene in the film. 


Bonomo Nut Products Expands 

THE Bonomo Nut Products Corp., 12 Duane St., 
New York, N. Y., has acquired all of the machinery 
and other tangible assets of Joseph G. Dubin & Sons 
and will hereafter be known as the Bonomo Candy & 
Nut Corp. The company has also acquired the machin- 
ery of A. Bonomo & Sons, Inc., Coney Island, N. Y. 

All of the manufacturing will, in the near future, be 
concentrated in the former plant of Joseph G. Dubin 
& Sons, at 649 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Officers of the Bonomo Candy & Nut Corp. are Vic- 
tor A. Bonomo, Herbert E. Collumbell, and Joe Bon- 
omo, President. Vice-President and Secretary and 
Treasurer, respectively. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 


in the candy industry. 


to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 


Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 
market. Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 
partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Gums, Jellies, Undipped Bars 


Code 7A 34 


Orange Slices—33, 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a candy store, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 
Appearance of Package: Good: 8 slices, 
Cellophane wrapper with printed seal 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Crystal: None; sugared. 
Remarks: This is a good eating orange 
slice and cheaply priced for 334 ozs. 


Code 7B 34 
Assorted Jellies—214 0oz.—5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, New’ 


York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 12 
pieces on a board wrapped with 
printed Cellophane. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Not strong enough. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: These are good eating gum 
but lacked flavors. Suggest consider- 
able more flavoring be used. 


Code 7C 34 
Assorted Gum Drops—112 0z.—5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; Cello- 
phane wrapped, with printed red and 
gold seal. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c package of 
gum drops; flavors were exception- 
ally good. 
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Code 7D 34 
Assorted Jellies—31' 0z.—5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; folding 
open face boat used, Cellophane 
wrapped. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: These pieces are not jellies, 
they are gum drops. The flavors need 
checking up. 


Code 7E 34 
Assorted Jellies—2'4 oz.—5c 

(Purchased at a candy stand, New 

_ York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 5 square 
pieces of jellies on a board, Cello- 
phane wrapped. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good jelly piece. 


Code 7F 34 
Jelly Sticks—2% 0oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 15 
sticks in a boat, Cellophane wrapped. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best jelly 
pieces examined by the Clinic this 
year. 


Code 7G 34 
Jelly Whirls—1*, oz.—3 for 10c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City.) 


THE 


Appearance of Package: Good: 5 jelly 
whirls in a boat, Cellophane wrapped. 

Colors: Good. 

Whirls: Well shaped. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Poor. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good looking piece 
and is well made but the flavors used 
were of the cheapest kind. 


Code 7H 34 
Jelly Cuts—2'% oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good: 10 
pieces of cuts in a boat, Cellophane 
wrapped. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating pack- 
age of cuts. 


Code 7I 34 
Spiced Strings—2 0z.—5c 

(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 12 
spiced strings in a boat, Cellophane 
wrapped. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good eating spiced 
string. 


Code 7J 34 


Assorted Jellies—1 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a hotel lobby, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 6 jellies 
on a board, Cellophane wrapped, gold 
seal. 

Colors: Good. 
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Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good eating jelly; 
net weight was over 2 ozs; label was 
marked 1 oz. or over. 


Code 7K 34 


Small Jellies—134 oz.—5c 

(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: 
looked empty. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: These pieces were not jellies 
but spiced gum drops. To print jel- 
lies on label is misleading. 


Code 7L 34 


Assorted Gum Drops—2', oz.— 
3 for 10c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 18 gums 
in a boat, Cellophane wrapped. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good, except lime which was 
grained. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: Good. 

Remarks: Lime piece needs checking 
up as it had grained: balance of 
pieces were good. 


Code 7M 34 

Assorted Jelly Drops—6 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Package: Good, but 
small looking. Cellophane bag with 
printed clip. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavers: Hardly any could be tasted. 


Fair; boat 


Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: This package is not up to 
standard; a trifle high priced. Jelly 
drops lacked flavor and assortment is 
too small. This package of jelly 
drops needs looking over if it is go- 
ing to stay on the market. 


Code 7N 34 
Almond Paste Bar—About 5 oz. 
—25c 

(Purchased in a grocery 
Francisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; Cellophane 
wrapper tied with grass ribbon, black 
and gold seal. 

Almond Paste— 

Color: Good. 
Taste: A trifle too much bitter al- 
monds used. 

Remarks: This bar is high priced, and 
as a bar I do not think that it will 
ever be a big seller. The almond 
paste is not up to standard. 


Code 70 34 
Molasses Bar—21' 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a department store, San 
Francisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; printed wax 
wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Molasses taste not strong 
enough. Suggest more molasses be 
used or a stronger molasses used. 


Code 7P 34 

Assorted Gum Drops—8 Pieces— 

10c 

(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Package: Good, but 
small for a 10c seller. Cellophane 
wrappers with silver and black seal. 

Colors: Good. 


store, San 


Texture: Too tough. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Crystal: Good. 

Remarks: This package of gums is high 
priced at 10c and gums are not up to 


standard. 
Code 7Q 34 
Assorted Spice Drops—6 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; Cello- 
phane bag, white band printed in 
blue; tied with grass ribbon 

Colors: Good 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared 

Remarks: This is a good 10c bag of 
spice gums 


Code 7R 34 


Caramel Pecan Bar—2 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; printed 
boat, Cellophane wrapper 

Center: Good. 

Caramel Jacket: Good 

Pecans: Good. 

Texture of Bar: Good 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating 5c bar 
and of good size. 


Code 7S 34 


Assorted Gum Drops—19c lb.— 
Sold in bulk 

(Purchased in a drug store, 
Mass.) 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Short and pasty 

Flavor: Fair. 

Crystal: None; sugared 

Remarks: These gums are not up to 
standard of this priced gums. Gums 
were more like a starch paste. 


Boston, 
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Code 7T 34 

Assorted Spice Strings—6 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; Cello- 
phane bag with printed clip on top. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 10c 
bag of spice strings. 


Code 7U 34 
Jelly Beans—3 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good: Cello- 
phane bag printed in blue. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest a better grade of 
flavors be used. Some of the flavors 
were not up to standard. 


Code 7V 34 
Peanut Bar—21, 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; printed Cel- 
lophane wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best pea- 
nut bars examined by the Clinic this 
year. 


Code 7W 34 
Pecan Bar—1% 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill.) 

Appeararce of Bar: Good; Cellophane 
wrapper, red and gold seal. Bar is 
made of vanilla fudge, center dipped 
in caramel and rolled in pecans. 

Center: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating 5c bar. 
One of the best of its kind examined 
by the Clinic this year. 


Code 7X 34 


Assorted Gum Drops—lic the Ib. 
—Sold in bulk 
(Purchased in a cigar store, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill.) 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good eating gum 
drop at the price of 15c the Ib. 


Code 7Y 34 
Coconut Bar—3 o0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
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UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Appearance of Bar: Good; Cellophane 
wrapper with gold seal. 

Light Nougat Center: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel Coating: Good. 

Coconut: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar of 
this type. 


Code 7Z 34 


Coconut Caramel Bar—21% 0z.—ic 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 


Ill.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good; Cellophane 
wrapper with gold seal. 

Center: Fair. 

Caramel Coating: Good. 

Coconut: Good. 

Taste: A trifle sour. 

Remarks: The center in this bar is a 
trifle sour. Suggest the center be 
cooked high as it was very soft and 
had started to ferment. 


Code 7aa 34 
Assorted Jellies—2*, 0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Six jel- 
lies on a board; printed Cellophane 
wrapper. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c package of 
jellies. 


THE 





Code 7bb 34 

Vanilla Brazil Fudge—3 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; Cellophane 
wrapper, blue and white seal. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best nut 
fudge bars examined by the Clinic 
this year. 


Code 7cc 34 

Toasted Coconut Bar—1%°4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a delicatessen store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good: Cellophane 
wrapper. Bar is made up of Nabisco 
crackers dipped in caramel and rolled 
in toasted coconut flakes. 

Center: Good. 

Caramel: Too hard. 

Coconut: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good tasting bar. 
Suggest that the caramel be cooked 
a trifle lower. 


Code 7dd 34 


Peanut Butter bars—2',, 0z.— 
2 pieces—5c 

(Purchased in a delicatessen store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Two bars 
in a printed Cellophane bag. Bar is 
made up of peanut butter sponge 
rolled in coconut. 

Color: Entirely too deep. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest less color be used as 
the deep color spoiled the looks of 
the bars. 


Code Jee 34 

Caramel Pecan Bar—2%4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; printed Cel- 
lophane wrapper. Bar is a vanilla 
fudge center dipped in caramel, top 
covered with pecans. 

Center: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar, 
one of the best examined by the 
Clinic this year. 


Code 7ff 34 


Assorted Gum Drops—19c the Ib. 
—Sold in bulk 
(Purchased in a grocery store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Gums: Very cheap. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Fair. 

Flavors: The only flavors that could be 
tasted were the licorice and mint. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: These gums are not up to 
standard. Have had some very good 
gums at the price of 20c the pound. 
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Month | Week 





Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, De Met's, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. 


Independence Day. 


Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn.. Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m.) 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Friday), Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meet- 
ing Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Annual meeting of National Confectioner’s Sales- 
men Assn. of America. Park Central Hotel, New 
York City (9th to 12th). 


Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club. Medinah 
Michigan Ave. Club, Chicago.—Monthly meeting 
Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia. Inc.. Turngemeinde Hall, 1706 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence. Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association. Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
Inc., Remington Hall. Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 
Mass.—Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners of Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club. Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst'd 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple. N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y¥. C. (middle 
and last of month).—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn. annual 
meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. (23-26). 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y.. Pennsylvania Hotel. New 
York.—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of 
Trade, Hotel Douglas, N 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
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Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 


Philadelphia. Inc.. Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy lobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass —Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
noe Remington Hall, Y. . C. A., Fall River, 
ass. 


Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 

bers’ Assn.. Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 

. Y.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 

bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 

meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 

Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m.) 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Friday). Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Leke City. Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet’'s. 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago.— 
Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y.—Chicago Candy Club bi- 
monthly meeting, Maryland Hotel, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Annual meeting of National Food Distributors’ 
Assn., William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc.. 
Masonic Temple. N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y.. Pennsylvania Hotel. N. Y¥. C. (middle 
and last of month).—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn. Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Chicago Candy Day Picnic, Chicago. 


Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Mary- 
land Hotel, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst'd 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate 


of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 


—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 
Hotel Douglas. N. J 
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Photos Courtesy Kurt Schelling, New York. 


SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS 


1. Ad Art Craft, Inc.; 2. American Lecithin Corporation; 3. American-Maize Products 
Company; 4. American Sugar Refining Company; 5. Fred. S. Carver; 6. California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange; 7. Harry L. Friend; 8. DuPont Cellophane Company, Inc. 


... Seen at the Show... 


A Review of the Services, Supplies and Equipment 
Offered by Exhibitors at This Year’s Exposition 
By R. W. WILMER 


IFTY-NINE well rehearsed exhibitors waited— 

some impatiently, some indifferently, some ex- 

pectantly—as the curtain rose for this year’s 
Show. Despite the wide variety of talent on hand, it 
was soon evident that an unscheduled performer, Old 
Joe Optimism himself, in person, was “stealing the 
Show.” Assuming the role of director of ceremonies, 
he turned in a performance which left nearly everyone 
feeling that they had gotten more than a fair return for 
their money. 

A brief review of the many interesting “acts” staged 
for the benefit of the candy industry may be of in- 
terest,—especially to those who were not afforded the 
privilege and pleasure of attending this 11th annual 
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performance put on by the various members of the 
associated industries. 


Ad Art Craft, Inc. 

What's this !—a palate tempting array of your favor- 
ite chocolate assortments? But the sign reads: ‘““These 
are NOT real candies!” And the sign is right! It is 
hard to believe but they are actually reproductions of 
candies made for display purposes. The fidelity of 
reproduction is well nigh perfect. The top layer, re- 
produced in one piece, is compressed from a paper 
maché-like substance and colored by hand to match the 
individual pieces. They are easy to handle, being in 
proper and permanent arrangement. It is claimed that 
they do not fade or change color. 
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Photos Courtesy Kurt Schelling, New York. 


MORE INTERESTING EXHIBITS 


9. General Foods Sales Company, Inc.; 10. Hersey Manufacturing Company; 11. The Nulomoline 
Company; 12. Penick & Ford Sales Company, Inc.; 13. Raisin & Thiebaut Brothers, Ltd.; 14. Reyn- 
olds Metals Company; 15. Ross & Rowe, Inc., and 16. F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Company. 


American Lecithin Corporation 

The happy, smiling Lexin Man who is now a familiar 
figure at candy conventions, presided over a display 
more scientific than those usually found at candy ex- 
positions. Graphs, charts, and other technical data rela- 
tive to the use of Lexin in chocolate and confectionery 
were features of this exhibit. In addition, this com- 
pany displayed for the first time, a new type of con- 
centrated block mill for making coatings. 


-American Maize-Products Company 


Assuming that its products,—corn syrups, corn 
starches and refined corn sugar,—were too well known 
to necessitate the usual type of product and sample dis- 
play, this concern created a home-like atmosphere in 
its booth by the use of carefully selected maple furnish- 
ings, bridge lamps, drapes, etc. A set-in panel with 
glass enclosed front in which flowers and a few samples 
of their products were arranged in colorful containers 
was the focal point of the display. It gave the im- 
pression of a “still life” and lent an artistic finishing 
touch to an exhibit that was skillfully planned, taste- 
fully arranged and decidedly unique. 
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American Sugar Refining Company 


Besides its various grades of sugar, including the 
new Brilliant variety of standard, medium, and medium 
fine granulated sugars, this concern featured a remark- 
able model of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel reproduced 
in Domino sugar by Albert W. Gerbig who is well 
known through his various connections with the con- 
fectionery industry. Marvelously executed, this model 
which was perfect in every exterior detail required 
three months of painstaking effort to complete. It was 
made in proportion of 1-120 of the original size; it 
contained approximately 7,000 windows! Over 200 
lbs. of Domino sugar were used in its construction. A 
fine display and a rare example of skill and patience! 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc. 


A display which attracted much attention among the 
production-minded men of the industry was an operat- 
ing unit of three machines—a bag opener, a weighing 
and filling machine, and a motor driven crimping ma- 
chine,—demonstrated by this concern. While each of 
the three machines possess individual merit, it is 
claimed that the complete unit of three machines, re- 
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quiring but two operators, affords manufacturers of 
mints, lozengers, wrapped caramels and kisses and other 
flowing candies, an exceedingly high rate of packaging 
production. 





Perfect Dual Slitter and Cutter. 


In addition to¢these. machines, this concern also 
demonstrated its high»speed, fully. automatic Perfect 
Dual Slitting and Cutting: Machine. This machine is 
designed to cut and slit sheets of any desired propor- 
tions from rolls of cellulose. It will handle two rolls 
at a time and accommodates five slitters. Simplicity 
of operation was a feature of all the machines shown 
in this exhibit. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

This was a floral-decorated exhibit in which An- 
heuser-Busch confectioners’ corn syrup was featured. 
A refreshing atmosphere prevailed, which invited many 
visitors. 

Atlantic Gelatine Company, Inc. 

Gelatin played the stellar role here, ably supported 
by numerous samples of confections in which it had 
been used. 

Thos. Burkhard, Inc. 

Just to show that they can still turn ous a mighty 
handsome copper kettle, this long-established concern 
displayed a large copper steam-jacketed’ cooking kettle 
as well as small five- and three-gallon kettles. It is 
understood that several of the latter were sold for 
home decoration purposes to some of the visiting ladies 
who were struck by the decorative possibilities of these 
“pretty little kettles.” 

Baker-Perkins Company, Inc. 

At this exhibit specifications and operating details of 
numerous machines manufactured by this concern were 
available to those interested. Among these were: 

1. A batch feeder which feeds automatically and 
continuously either hard candy or’ caramel batches into 
sucker machines, drop rollers, tablet machines, wrap- 
ping machines, etc. It is claimed that this machine 
insures perfect uniformity of goods and increases sani- 
tary conditions by eliminating spinning by hand. 

2. A fruit tablet forming machine said to be the only 
machine for making a perfectly seamless candy—at a 
rate of 2,000 pieces per minute. Precision workman- 
ship and sturdy construction, permitting continuous 
operation for a long time, are features of this machine. 

3. A continuous hard candy cooker, the output of 
which is at least 1,000 Ibs. per hour. A feature claimed 
for this machine is that the batches are under vacuum 
from the first ounce. 
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4. A semi-continuous vacuum cooker of extreme 
flexibility capable of handling pure sugar or any com- 
bination of sugar and corn syrup. Suitable for high 
grade hand roll fondants, hard candies, taffy, caramels, 
after dinner mints, etc. 

5. An ingenuous sugar-sander—a device which helps 
reclaim some of the scrap deposits coming from the 
depositor units. Cleanliness of operation, sturdy con- 
struction, and complete automatic operation are features 
of this machine. 

6. A drop roll machine of the sleeve roll type offer- 
ing large capacity and easy interchanging of drop rolls. 

7. Twenty-four-inch and 32-inch chocolate coaters of 
all welded steel construction incorporating new dis- 
tinguishing features. 

8. Finally, Baker-Clay Automatic Continuous Cream 
Plant for the continuous manufacture of cream 
fondants ready for immediate use in the depositor. 
This completed the B.-P. Company’s “show.” 


Better Packages, Inc. 
A wide variety of tape moistening and measuring 
machines were demonstrated at this exhibit. A unique 





Counterboy Tape Shooter 


feature of several of these machines was the automatic 
measuring device adjustable to tape lengths to as high 
as 50 inches at one stroke. These machines save not 
only the time of the operator but avoid unnecessary 
wastage of tape. 
Burrell Belting Company 

Here was shown a model chocolate enrobing unit in 
operation and featuring a new treated conveyor belt- 
ing, said to handle candy and food products of all kinds 
with a life-time practically double that of untreated 





belts. The treatment of this belting is tasteless and 
odorless, prevents shrinkage, stretch and rapid de- 
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terioration from greases and oils. The use of this and 
other types of belting,—feed belts, cooling table belts, 
delivery belts, etc., for coating machines, caramel cut- 
ting boards, batch rollers,—were demonstrated. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Their signs read “World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Pectin” and the samples of pectin-made candies 
which they distributed supplied one of the reasons why 
they are the “world’s largest.” In keeping with this 
claim, the Exchange occupied one of the largest booths 
in the Show. In addition to Exchange Citrus Pectin 
they featured Exchange Orange and Lemon Oils and 
Citric Acid U. S. P. 

Fred S. Carver 


Besides showing the Carver Laboratory Press which 
is used for general research work and is well known 
to the industry, the Carver 5-Pot Cocoa Press was 





Carver 5-Pot Cocoa Press. 


presented for the first time. This new press represents 
a simplification and improvement of design over 
previous models. At the same time, all of the funda- 
mental features of these other models have been re- 
tained and new features developed. These improve- 
ments have resulted in a substantial reduction in the 
amount of labor required for the operation of the 
presses, 50% reduction in the floor space needed, and 
higher production. 


Clinton Company 


In addition to showing samples of its various prod- 
ucts, this company displayed a miniature model of its 
plant. This model, carefully and painstakingly executed, 
to scale by one of their employees, is a very accurate 
representation of the company’s property at Clinton, 
lowa. 
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Corn Products Refining Company 

The company’s various products—Cerelose, Anhy- 
drous Cerelose, corn syrup and starches—were attrac- 
tively presented and featured in this exhibit. Educa- 
tional literature and samples of candies prepared with 
the company’s products were distributed. 


Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc. 


Always one of the show spots of Candy Expositions, 
this year’s Cellophane display was no less arresting 
than previous exhibits. Eye appeal and the value of 
visibility in candy packaging were carefully emphasized 
and demonstrated. Literally hundreds of different 
types of Cellophane-wrapped candy items were shown. 


Embosograf Corporation of America 
The theme of this exhibit was “Make your own dis- 
play cards.” The Embosograf machine which makes 





8-in. Embosograf Machine. 


that possible, was demonstrated. With it, embossed 
display and counter cards, price tickets, etc., can be 
produced easily, quickly and at little cost in any desired 
combination of colors. While no particular skill is 
required to operate this machine, the resulting signs 
have a highly professional appearance. 


Everett Machine Corporation 


Extremely simple and economical to run, the auto- 
matic Cellophane Model C Sheeter shown at this com- 
pany’s booth, demonstrated its facility in cutting and 





Everett Automatic Cellophane Sheeter. 


stacking roll stock in any width or length up to 26 
inches. This machine has a normal production speed 
of from 4,200 up to 5,000 sheets per hour. However, 
it is understood that even this production speed can be 
stepped up if necessary. 
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Harry L. Friend 


The latest model Friend Hand-Roll Machine, the 
improved “Bostonian,” was demonstrated. The new- 
est features of this machine are thermostatic tempera- 
ture control, automatic cranking limit for uniform 
deposits, balanced bridge for easy lifting and adjustable 
wire trame. 


General Foods Sales Company, Inc. 


It is fortunate perhaps that the G. F. S. Company 
does not rely entirely upon its convention advertising 
to get business. If so, we fear the fact that they 
specialize in cocoanut, chocolate, nuts of various sorts, 
figs, etc., would soon be forgotten. One might be led 
to suspect that their business is that of trading in live 
stock—monkeys for example! At recent conventions 
their Simian performers have never failed to make 
themselves the center of interest. This year, sensing 
possibly the need for a more compelling attraction than 
a mere monkey, the General Foods showmen added a 
new member to their troupe. When “Henrietta,” the 
parrot, was signed up there was some doubt as to her 
real ability as an entertainer. These doubts were soon 
dispelled, however, for by the end of the Show, she 
had “talked” her way into the hearts of all who had 
had the pleasure of seeing and meeting her. It is 
reported on very good authority that after the Conven- 
tion she was signed up to a new long term contract 
and was given an extra bonus of sunflower seeds to 
boot. Congratulations, G, F., on your realisticly 
tropical display and incomparable entertainers, Joe 
Monk and Henrietta Parrot! 


Heat Seal-It Corporation 


Two new additions to this company’s line of cellulose 
bag sealing machines were demonstrated. One of 














these, a semi-automatic, motor-driven machine requires 
no manual operation. It impresses a special horizontal 
crimp which effectively seals the top of the bag. This 
machine has a production capacity of from 25 to 30 
sealed bags per minute. The other machine demon- 
strated was an automatic bag sealing machine. The 
bag is placed on a continuously moving conveyor at 
the rate of about 70 a minute. Each bag is delivered 
impressed with the air-tight seal. This machine is 
quickly and easily adjusted to any size or shape of bag. 


Hersey Manufacturing Company 


The feature of this display was a working model of 
the Hersey Universal Starch Conditioner operated 
through a full sized Hersey Lag Control. The Uni- 
versal Conditioner is now almost entirely automatic. 
In addition to accurate temperature control and the 
automatic starting and stopping through the Lag Con- 
trol, the Dryer is now arranged to accommodate 
changes in speed in the Mogul. Supplementing this 
model display was a moving cross-section of the 
Hersey-Dryer and Cooler to show the action of the 
starch in these machines. 


Imperial Wocd Stick Company 


Imperial made its convention debut this year. The 
company’s specialty is sucker sticks, but to celebrate 
this occasion they passed out walking sticks to the 
attending confectioners. Whether or not the tie-up 
was deliberate or just happily accidental is of little 
consequence ; the fact remains that everyone knew by 
the time the convention ended that Imperial was the 
place for “Sticks”! 


A. Klein & Co., Inc. 

An impressive mass display of fancy candy boxes 
was the feature of this exhibit. These boxes are all 
machine made and incorporate certain patentable fea- 
tures held exclusively by this concern. 


J. M. Lehmann & Co., Inc. 


Through the medium of the motion picture, visitors 
at the Lehmann booth were conducted through the 
company’s plant at Lyndhurst, N. J. It was an en- 
joyable and instructive presentation. Details and 
specifications of their entire line of chocolate equip- 
ment were available to those interested. The com- 
pany’s Automatic Roaster, new Cracker and Fanner 
and their High Production 5-Roll Chocolate Refiner 
were particularly noteworthy examples of their achieve- 
ments in this field. Details of the “Holko” Shell 
Making Plant, another example of Lehmann ingenuity 
in machine construction and design, was presented. 
This remarkable machine manufactures in one con- 
tinuous operation filled or unfilled chocolate shells of 
every size and description. The machine is almost 
entirely automatic. 


Thos. Mills & Bro., Inc. 

A confectioner visiting this display could obtain in- 
formation on any one of their hundreds of items of 
confectionery machinery. Photographs served in the 
absence of actual demonstrating equipment. 
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Exchange Citrus Pectin Pieces congeal firmly a short time after 
they have been cast into starch moulds or poured onto the slab. 
Then the candies may be removed from the starch or cut into 
desired shapes and finished the same day. And you get a day's run 
of candies out in a day. And you need no drying room or extra 












equipment. 
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Exchange Citrus Pectin Candy Factory Presents 


Low-Cost Slab Jellies 


Coupon Brings Free Samples and Formulas 





Slab jellies which can be produced economically 
by the large factory or the small shop are this 
month’s suggestion from the Exchange’s Experi- 
mental Candy Factory. 


Among them are combination pectin-egg whip 
pieces, very light and tender, and particularly 
suited as novelties in assorted packs. 


A sampling will prove that slab jellies can be 
low in cost and de luxe in quality. For Exchange 
Citrus Pectin gives these six desirable charac- 
teristics to jelly pieces: 


Superior clarity and sparkle. Truer taste. 


Added tenderness. Greater naturalness. 





More refreshing flavor. Lasting freshness. 


Send coupon immediately for free samples and 
formulas of these slab jelly pieces. Your name will 
also be listed to receive all future developments of 
the citrus pectin candy factory. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Dept., Sec. 207, Ontario, Calif. 


Send immediately sample and formulas of the slab jellies. 
Also put me on the list to receive future developments of the 
Exchange's Experimental Candy Factory. 


Firm .. ment i dwenh os ‘ cotulabakwiel es 


Street ... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
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I 
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National Sugar Refining Company of New Jersey 

A wide range of samples of the various grades of 
granulated, powdered and “transformed” sugars pro- 
duced at this company’s refinery was the feature of this 
display. Information both technical and practical was 
available through its representatives. 


The Nulomoline Company 


A sign, “Welcome to the hearth of the Nulomoline 
Company,” greeted visitors at this exhibit. Beneath 
this was a mantel and an open fire place bearing a sign 
which read, “Don’t let your profits go ‘up the flue.’ ” 
Besides educational literature and samples of their 
products, this company displayed a show case contain- 
ing many new and tempting candy creations prepared 
in their own laboratory. The Nulomoline exhibit was 
but a small part of the “show” offered by this enter- 
prising concern. The rest of their entertaining was 
conducted in their suite of rooms which had been con- 
verted into “The Nulo Club.” But more of this else- 
where. 


Package Machinery Company 


The familiar Model GH Candy Bar Wrapping Ma- 
chine was again featured as this company’s 1934 ex- 
hibit. The machine was in operation and demonstrated 
how perfect registration of the printed Cellophane 
wrappers was controlled by photo-electric cell, more 
commonly known as the “electric eye.” The machine 
is adjustable for every size of bar and has a speed of 
75 per minute. 


Penick & Ford Sales Company, Inc. 


Featuring its Douglas “C” Confectioners’ Thin Boil- 
ing Starch, this concern also displayed its various 
grades of corn syrups, starches and sugars as well as 
samples of gums and jellies made therefrom. 

_ 
National Equipment Company 

This concern showed one of its Springfield Turn- 
Tables in actual operation. This unit may be inserted 
in a flow-line to permit longer cooling of chocolate 
coated goods where insufficient space prevents use of 
straight flow-line. The 180° Turn-Table permits com- 
plete reversing of the flow-line, while the 90° Turn- 





Table serves to turn the flow-line at right angles where 
this procedure seems desitable. Intermediate-angle 
Turn-Tables can also be made to meet special condi- 
tions. This unit operates smoothly and handles goods 
being conveyed with a minimum of disturbance. Also 
on display at this exhibit was one of the company’s 
latest model Automatic Decorators. 


The Pilliod Cabinet Company 


Many smart, new, attractive items were shown in 
this display of merchandising packages and containers 
for candy. Besides cedar chests, the newer items in- 
cluded striking, etched chromium and black boxes and 
lace metal serving trays. 


Rasin & Thiebaut Bros., Ltd. 

Coming East for the first time, this California con- 
cern exhibited a beautiful line of new and distinctive 
creations in foil and paper boxes. 


Reynolds Metals Company, Inc. 


Here was a brilliant display of metal foil and its 
application to candy box covers, cartons, wrappers, 
labels and displays. The insulating qualities of foil 
against radiant heat and its value as a protection against 
those forms of deterioration caused by light, both of 
which are comparatively new developments in connec- 
tion with candy packaging, were explained by the rep- 
resentatives at this exhibit. 


Rockwood & Company 


As a courtesy to guest confectioners, this well known 
chocolate manufacturing concern furnished compli- 
mentary secretarial service to those visitors having need 
of such facilities. 


Ross & Rowe, Inc. 


Only the twittering of birds and the gentle sighing 
of the wind in the tree tops were needed to complete 
the illusion of reality created by the designers of 
“Yelkin-Placto Gardens.” A rock garden with trickling 
waterfall, growing flowers and shrubs, a green lawn 
with scattered benches here and there subtly inviting 
the visitor to come in and enjoy the cool, quiet restful- 
ness of the place—all these combined to create one of 





Springfield Turn-Table 
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BAKER PERKINS 
SEAMLESS DROP-FORMING 
MACHINE. 

Used by many of the foremost manu- 
facturers of cough drops and similar 


goods. 
R. 


us 


Baker Perkins Company, Inc. 


General Offices and Factory 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Eastern Sales — 250 Park Avenue, New York 


BAKER PERKINS 
SEAMLESS DROP 
FORMING MACHINE 


Here is a machine that will give you a 
piece of candy without a seam—not even 
the semblance of a “fin” or a “tail” to mar 
the appearance of your favorite piece of 
goods; and every one is exactly uniform in 


size and shape. 


When we designed the B-P Drop-Forming 
Machine we did more than eliminate the 
seam; we designed it to operate at a 
normal speed of 2,000 pieces a minute, and 
to stand the strain of continuous operation 


over long periods of time. 


Consider These Features: 


Output 2,000 pieces a minute. 


The only strictly seamless tablet-forming 


machine on the market. 


Each piece exactly uniform in size and 


shape. 
Percentage of scrap extremely low. 
Large variety of shapes and designs. 


Built to give you a high-grade, high-class 
machine at a price you can afford to pay. 


| BAKER PERKINS | 


COMPLETELY ENGINEERED AND BUILT IN THE U. S. A. 
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the most unusual and attractive convention displays 
seen in many years. 

Nor did this complete the efforts of Ross & Rowe 
representatives to make their visiting friends’ stay an 
enjoyable one. Further hospitality and a warm wel- 
come awaited those who visited their re-converted hotel 
suite—The Yelkin-Placto Club. 





Savage Bros. Co. 


Photographs of all types of machinery manufactured 
by this well known concern served in the absence of 
actual demonstrating units. Among the more recent 
equipment offered were a peanut cluster attachment 
for coating machines and an automatic milk dryer. 


F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Company 


Ususually the box manufacturers put on attractive 
displays. The Schleicher exhibit of fancy candy boxes 
and special holiday boxes this year was no exception. 
A number of new designs were offered. As an innova- 
tion, this concern utilized the back wall of their booth 
in an endeavor to show how effectively window display 
of fancy heart shaped boxes could be set up. 


Staley Sales Corporation 


Literature featuring this company’s products and the 
organization behind them were available to visitors call- 
ing at this booth. Crystal corn syrup unmixed, Con- 
fectioners’ Moulding Starch and Eclipse Thin Boiling 
Starch were the principal products featured. 


The Toy Kraft Company 


Here was a display that would have delighted the 
hearts of the kiddies. A fine selection of hand-painted 
wooden candy container toys, many of which offered 
unusual opportunities for attractive merchandising dis- 
play, was the feature of this booth. 


Union Confectionery Machinery Company 


Carrying out their convictions that “‘to’ see is to be- 
lieve,” representatives of this well known concern in- 
vited visiting confectioners to accompany them on a 
tour of inspection of their newly equipped show rooms. 


United Chemical & Organic Products Company 


The attractiveness of this exhibit was enhanced in no 
small degree by a large blow up photograph of one of 
the ever alluring U-Cop-Co Girls. The appeal of this 
booth could only have been heightened by the presence 
of the young lady in person. As it was, the principal 
items of interest were U-Cop-Co pure food granulated 
and flake gelatine and U-Cop-Co special marshmallow 
gelatine. 


Vacuum Candy Machinery Company 


A display of data on and factory installation photo- 
graphs of the New Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooking 
and Cooling Unit were featured in this exhibit. This 
unit has been highly developed during the past year. 
Standard equipment includes a double-tilting vacuum 
kettle with special elevated stand, so that the Unit can 
be placed between two beaters and batches deposited in 
the beaters alternately. It is also equipped with a spe- 
cial draw-in connection feature, so that the batches can 
be cooked in a pre-cooking kettle and drawn over into 
the vacuum cooker under proper vacuum, where the 
batches are cooled to a pre-determined temperature, 
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New (Type D) Simplex Vacuum Cooker 


usually about 100° Fahrenheit. An important feature 
of this system lies in the fact that the syrup is sufh- 
ciently cooled so that it can be beaten or creamed up as 
soon as it is placed in the beaters, thus improving the 
product and entirely eliminating graining and its at- 
tendant dangers. This system effects savings in water, 
fuel, power, labor and floor space and increases pro- 
duction. It is also said to improve the quality of the 
finished product, due to the fact that the batches are 
cooked low, never subjected to higher temperatures, and 
because of the rapidity in cooling. 

The widely known Herman Walter scientifically de- 
signed chocolate moulds were also a feature of this 
exhibit. 


John Werner & Sons, Inc. 

Exhibiting for the first time in several years, the 
Werner Brothers announced their new boardless ma- 
chine for continuous casting of cream centers which 
has been the subject of much speculation for the past 
few years. This machine is said to perform every 
function in the casting and setting of cream work. The 
starch is conveyed in an endless ribbon into which are 
impressed the desired moulds. These are conveyed 
continuously on a belt under the depositing hopper 
where they are filled and then on through conditioning 




















Werner Boardless Machine 


tunnels where both starch and creams are conditioned. 
The starch is then returned into the machine to repeat 
the cycle of new imprints and filling. The previously 
cast centers are discharged to conveyors for delivery 
to the coaters. The cycle is completed in about 20 
minutes. 

(Turn to page 52) 
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Southern Jobbers’ Convention to Include 
Manufacturers’ Show, July 23-26 


APPROXIMATELY 500 Southern jobbers are 
making their plans to attend the annual convention of 
the Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Association at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., July 23 to 26. The 
association covers eleven Southern states and indica- 
tions point to the greatest attendance in the history of 
the association. 

The convention this year will be largely a code con- 
ference featuring a school on code interpretation and 
enforcement procedure. 

Pat J. Taft, former NRA Deputy Administrator in 
charge of the candy wholesalers’ Code, and newly ap- 
pointed Managing Director of the N. C. A. Industrial 
Recovery Division, has been invited to address the 
convention. Herbert Tenzer, Secretary of the Federa- 
tion and the National Code Authority, has also been 
invited to attend, as has George Williamson, President 
of the N.C. A. 

One of the features of the convention will be a cost 
session in which a mock trial of several different types 
of jobbers will be held on the charge of selling below 
cost. Malcolm A. McDonnell, of the Puritan Chocolate 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the outstanding author- 
ities on jobbing costs, has been asked to serve as the 
prosecuting attorney, and A. J. Hirsch, prominent 
young wholesaler of Asheville, N. C., will serve as 
defense attorney. 

The school for interpretation of the Code and dis- 
cussion of plans for enforcement, will require three 
or four of the six sessions planned for the convention. 
Assisting Secretary McMillan in the conduct of this 
school, will be Secretary and Code Authority Chair- 
man in industries whose codes have been in operation 
for some time. In addition NRA Compliance Director 
of Georgia, W. L. Mitchell, has been asked to assist in 
the conduct of the school. 

A repetition of last year’s candy show success is 
said to be assured by the announcement that the entire 
Main Dining Room of the Biltmore Hotel will be 
available for displays. Spaces will be free to manu- 


facturers and traveling men who are associate members 
of the S. W. C. A. 


New England Manufacturers Re-elect 
Officers 


HARRY R. CHAPMAN, Sales Mgr. of New Eng- 
land Confectionery Co., was reelected President of the 
New England Manufacturing Assn. at the Association's 
17th Annual meeting held in May in Boston. All other 
officers were likewise reelected for the year. They 
include: J. M. Gleason, of W. F. Schrafft & Sons, 
Corp., Vice-President Anton H. Rice, of Rice Choco- 
late Co., Treasurer. 

Directors are: Alton L. Miller, Charles N. Miller 
Co.; George C. Miller, of George C. Miller & Co., Inc. ; 
Frank D’Orlando, of D’Orlando & Co., Ltd., and 
Henry B. Fisher. 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF 


APLE 


STM 


BETTER THAN 


(Concentrate) 


“BTM’’ is an extra fine, 
moderately priced con- 
centrate which imparts a 
mellow, delicious flavor 
superior to the finest 
maple sugar. 


It contains no alcohol, 


TORRY’S 
cael b bare ue PLANO 


wholesome. —, 


It is by far the most eco- 
nomical Maple flavor for 
confectionery. For exam- 


...and try these 
excellent flavors: 


ple, 4 to 6 ounces of ) RAWBERRY 
“BTM’’ Concentrate will RASPBERRY 
flavor 100 Ibs. of fondant. VANILLA 

COFFEE 


Write to us for testing 
samples and be convinced. 


EVERSAFE LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


85 Mercer Street 
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Weighing and 
Filling Ma- 
chine — Nu- 
cleus of the 
Bag Filling 
Unit which in- 
cludes in ad- 


lf so, don't dition 8 “9 
ipener an 
overlook the Bag Crimper. 


AMSCO 
BAG PACKAGING UNIT 


Many well-known users (names on request)—have 
proven savings of from $50 to $200 per week with 
this equipment. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate the AMSCO 
line of money-saving equipment, including: 
CELLOPHANE SHEETERS CONVEYOR TABLES 
WRAPPING MACHINES CARTON SEALERS 


Write for particulars to 


AMSCO PACKAGING MACHINERY 
INC. 











122 Centre Street 


New York City i 
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Seen at the Show 
(Continued from page 50) 


Another machine now being offered by the Werner 
organization is their new automatic hard candy machine 
for spherical hard candies. It is reported that this 
development increases production twofold. Many re- 
finements in construction have been added to it. 


W-E-R Ribbon Corporation 


This concern was represented with a most attractive 
display of decorative ribbons suitable for candy boxes 
and ornamental trims. Among the many new ideas in- 
troduced were gold designed gauze ribbons in lace-like 
effects, tinsel ribbons and novelty weaves intermingled 
with silver strands. In conjunction with this was a 
display of the work of Miss Beulah Arthur, who is 
well known among retail and manufacturing confec- 
tioners as a designer of packaging and box decorations. 
She exhibited a novel display comprising many new 
innovations in flower and basket ribbon decorations ; 
one outstanding feature being a Christmas novelty box 
print. 


T. C. Weygandt Company 


Featured here was a large display of the well known 
Reiche Moulds. 


White-Stokes Company, Inc. 


Not quite as elaborate as its exhibits of previous 
years, this concern contented itself with a general line 
display of its preducts which included such confec- 
tioners’ materials as Whisto-Jel, Super Pekteen, Super 
Kreme, Fondax, Excello Nougat Creme, Mill Kee 
Solids, Inver-Sol Inver-Tectose and Coconut Paste. 


The Wolf Company 


Photographs and blue prints featuring the Wolf 
Starch Conditioning System, together with data and 
literature on cocoa pressing equipment, cocoa sifting 
and mixing equipment, conveying: and elevating appara- 
tus, comprised this exhibit. . 

Wood & Selick, Inc. 


An unusual amount of interest and favorable com- 
ment was created by the Newcraft Coating Machine 
demonstrated for the first time at this Exposition. The 
machine embodies a new principle for the handling of 





Newcraft Coating Machine 


chocolate, inasmuch as there are no steam connections 
necessary, nor is the chocolate handled through the 
medium of a pump. The principle embodies two discs 
carrying the chocolate from a pan located in the lower 
part of the machine which is raised and lowered ac- 
cording to the desire to fill the pan with chocolate or 
to the point where the discs are enabled to lift the 
chocolate to a platform above the wire belt carrying the 
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pieces through for coating. The principle has not been 
changed since the original Dumas Machine was placed 
on the market, but refinements have been made which 
include shaking arrangement after the pieces are coated, 
a detailing device and an attachment allowing for 
stroking the pieces as they are delivered from the 


coating area. There are other improvements which 
were not contained in the original machine. The ther- 
mostat controlling the temperature of the chocolate 
makes a definite arrangement for handling the choco- 
late at the desired temperature. The absence of pumps 
and steam connections allow for coating to a degree 
of a hand coated piece of goods. The regular size of 
machine is furnished with 8-in. feeding and carrying 
off belts although other sizes may be obtained such as 
16-in. or 24-in. widths. It is not contended that this 
machine is competitive to the larger coating machines. 
Its use is primarily for the small manufacturer and 
for those who are about to graduate from the hand 
dipping operation. 





Andis Speed-Whip Mixer. 


The Andis Speed-Whip Drink Mixer was another 
item of interest demonstrated at the Wood & Selick 
booth. This is a high speed mixer of simple and rigid 
construction affording smooth performance and long 
lasting efficiency. It is attractive in appearance, being 
modernistic in design. The housing is of Bakelite while 
the exposed parts are of stainless steel and chrome 
plate. Special baffle construction of the container to- 
gether with agitator shield, provides an airtight mixing 
compartment assuring thorough blending of all in- 
gredients. 


Midwest Jobber Representatives Meet 


Association executives representing about 3,000 job- 
bers in Zones 6 and 7 assembled from Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota at a meeting in 
Chicago, recently, called by Ray Pihringer, Wisconsin 
president. They went on record opposed to “pick and 
draws,” and formed a Relations Committee to function 
in case the contemplated Relations Committees of the 


THE well-known Hershey Chocolate Corporation in 
Hershey, Pa., last year was visited by 32,393 people 
from every state and European country, according to 
a recent announcement by Alexander Stoddart of the 
company. So far in 1934, the figures are higher 
than last year. July and August are said to be the 
record breaking months of each year. 
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Premium Rule in Candy Code Stayed by 
Roosevelt as NRA Okehs Their 
Legitimate Use 
Twenty Basic Reasons Why Advertisers Have 
Put Them to Work Enumerated at New York 
Premium Advertising Conference 
CLARIFICATION of the NRA policy on premiums 
has finally established a basis upon which manufac- 
turers who use premiums, and the premium industry 
itself, may operate in the future. Anti-premium rules 
in existing Codes have been stayed by official order and 
no general prohibition against their use will be per- 
mitted in future Code provisions. Consistent with this 
policy which was declared by NRA on May 25, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in signing the Candy Manufacturers’ 
Code on June 11 stayed the rule prohibiting the use of 

premiums. 

Upon a thorough investigation of the use of prem- 
iums in many industries, NRA found “that premiums 
at times lend a desirable flexibility to rigid prices,” that 
anti-premium rules wrought a special hardship on small 
manufacturers because they are primarily the largest 
users of premiums in lieu of the more extensive ad- 
vertising which larger firms can afford, and that not 
all uses—only the abuses—of premiums constituted 
“unfair competition.” 

In declaring its definite policy favorable toward the 
legitimate use of premiums, the Government, however, 
opposes use of premiums in ways which evade trade 
practice provisions—such as selling below cost and open 
price provisions—and those involving commercial 
bribery, lottery, misrepresentation, or fraud, or decep- 
tion which includes use of the word “free,” and dis- 
crimination in offering premiums to customers. The 
full statement on this decision was published in the 
June issue of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


How and When to Use Premiums 


A helpful discussion on “How to Determine When 
to Use Premiums” was given by A. M. Howe, Asso- 
ciate Editor, The Printers’ Ink Publications, at the 
Premium Advertising Conference conducted by the 
Manufacturers “Merchandise Advertising’’ Association, 
(now called the National Premium Advertising Assn. ) 
June 20 in New York. 

Mr. Howe declared that manufacturers should first 
determine why they should use premiums before de- 
termining what method to follow. 

“A study of the leading premium offers of the past 
year reveals about twenty basic reasons why adver- 
tisers in diverse fields have actually put premiums to 
work,” said Mr. Howe. “Of course, the obvious reason 
back of all premiums is to increase sales. Here are the 
supplementary reasons : 

“1. To encourage more frequent use of the product. 
2. To help consumers use the product properly. 3. To 
give the advertising a new appeal. 4. To stimulate re- 
peat sales. 5. To get interest of children. 6. To check 
effectiveness of advertising. 7. To get people to try 
the product. 8. To increase unit of sale. 9. To in- 
troduce new products. 10. To meet price competition. 
11. To get names of prospects. 12. To arouse interest 
of trade. 13. To obtain counter and window display. 
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Copper Gift Containers 
for Fall and Holiday Season 


New Ideas 
in Gift 
Ware 
Containers 
Increase 
Candy 
Sales 


- 





Early plans will assure fall profits. It is not 
too early to plan your holiday packages— 
made up with colorful and attractive West 
Bend Copper Ware. These practical gifts are 
ideal for packing candy and displaying it in 
the most tempting manner. A few of the more 
popular items are illustrated below. 


Man’s Size Two Finishes 


of Copper 
Ad Tray Satin-Glo 

51% in. Wide or Antique 
1% in. Deep Walnut 





Ice Bucket and 
Tongs 
Capacity of 
bucket, 134 quarts. 
Bucket of highly 
polished copper 
with brass han- 
dle. Tongs of 

brass. 








Candy and Fruit Bowls made up in highly polished 
copper. Two sizes: 4 and 6% in. wide at top. 


Complete Line of Distinctive Gift Ware. 


Many other WB gift containers are suitable for 
candy packaging—trays, bowls, tumblers, beer 
mugs, pretzel jars, etc. If you have ideas on a 
special container of your own design, we will 
gladly submit quotations and suggestions. 


Start your holiday plans now—write for 
literature and prices! 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM COMPANY 


Dept. 857 West Bend, Wisconsin 
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LONG TIME! 
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making fine flavors 
for you since 18 84 
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Are right when you order 
Sucker Sticks 


from 


IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO. 
411 Graybar Building 
New York City 
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14. To renew salesmen’s enthusiasm. 15. To get deal- 
ers to handle full line. 16, To increase off-season sales. 
17. To correct specific conditions in certain territories. 
18. Keep advertiser's name before users. 19. To speed 
sale of slow sellers in a family of products. 20. To 
push hesitating prospects to action.” 

Premiums that are classed as “related item” en- 
courage more frequent and proper use of the product, 
Mr. Howe said in citing various illustrations. 

“The angle of using a premium offer to create in- 
terest among the trade is one that is often neglected,” 
continued Mr. Howe. “The premium gives that little 
extra something that is sometimes needed to get dealer 
interest. It enables an advertiser to obtain counter 
space which has been denied him. It gets dealers to 
favor the product. 

“There is no formula for determining when to use 
premiums,” said Mr. Howe. “It depends upon a great 
many factors ... and advertisers should know why they 
need it.”” 

In the round table discussion following Mr. Howe's 
talk, it was pointed out that premium offers fall into 
two classes: (1) an arbitrary decision to allow a cer- 
tain percentage of cost to go into a premium constantly, 
and (2) offering premiums temporarily to introduce 
an item, and charging the cost to an investment in ad- 
vertising to put the article across. 


National Salesmen Meet July 9-12 

THE National Confectionery Salesmen’s Association 
held their “greatest annual convention” July 9 to 12 
at the Park Central Hotel, New York City. J. G. 
Pentz, president of the association, presided at the 
opening session Tuesday morning. 

An elaborate entertainment program was arranged 
by members of the New York Candy Club who were 
hosts to the Convention. Special features for the ladies 
included a trip to Jones Beach, one of the finest of its 
kind. Climaxing the social events of the 36th Con- 
vention was a colorful dinner dance, marked by a large 
attendance. A dinner in honor of the officers and direc- 
tors was arranged by the New York Candy Club for 
Monday night. 

Secretary-Treasurer Henry H. Michaels reported a 
total membership of 623 members, 37 of whom were 
added to the roster during the year. Total assets of 
the association were reported as $37,353.60. 





Manufacturers Urged to Establish 


Resale Price in Meetings of West- 
ern Jobbers—Burger Reports 


HE wisdom of manufacturers establishing a Resale 

Price on nationally known candy products, as a 
solution for the difficulties numerous jobbers find them- 
selves in, was discussed in open forum meetings held 
in the principal western cities recently. 

“Jobbers are willing to support the manufacturers 
in a sound distribution policy and the opinion of the 
majority is that manufacturers should give careful con- 
sideration to the Resale Plan. They feel it is one 
way to turn the jobbing industry into the black figure 
column,” reports Max F. Burger, the N. C. A. emissary 
to the western states. 
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Ira W. Minter Re-elected President of 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 


IRA W. MINTER, of Minter Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, was re-elected President of the Pennsylvania Con- 
fectioners’ Association at their 27th Annual Convention 
held at Bedford Springs, June 27 to 29. As it was the 
first convention held in the western part of the state 
in recent years, it was attended by a large number from 
that section. Discussion centered around the Codes of 
the Manufacturers and Wholesalers, and on that ac- 
count members of the various jobber associations were 
invited to the convention sessions held on Thursday, 
June 28. 

John Voneiff, of Voneiff-Drayer Co., Baltimore, 
Md., member of the manufacturers’ Code Authority, 
explained in detail the operation of the national and 
local Code Authorities. 

Herbert Tenzer, representing the Federated Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Assns., talked on the jobbing Code, 
and following the meeting met with the wholesalers. 


President Minter summarized the recent N. C. A. 
Convention, and John Krno, of Corn Products Co., 


gave an address on Corn Syrup and Starches. 

The Wholesale Confectioners’ Sales Review of the 
Department of Commerce Jobbing Study, published by 
M. A. McDonnell of the N. C. A. Survey Committee, 
was read and it was conceded to be a true statement of 
the jobbers’ situation. 

The following officers were elected for 1934-35: 

President, Ira W. Minter, Minter Bros., Philadel- 
phia; lst V. Pres., Leo Rouf, Keppel & Rouf, Inc., 
Lancaster; 2nd V. Pres., D. L. Clark, D: L. Clark Co., 
Pittsburgh; 3rd V. Pres., Frank B. Putt, Brandle & 
Smith Co., Philadelphia; Sec.-Treas., A. D. Bacon, 
Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee: John A. Bachman, chairman, 


Bachman Choc. Mfg. Co., Mount Joy; Joseph Bedell, 
Crown Chocolate Co., McKeesport ; Chester A. Asher, 
Chester A. Asher, Philadelphia; W. B. Rosskam, 
Quaker City Choc. & Conf. Co., Philadelphia; Russel 
C. Love, Love Manufacturing Co., Johnstown; Arno 
E. Sander, York Caramel Co., York; W. H. Wilke, 
Weaver, Costello & Co., Pittsburgh; W. D. Himes, 
American Caramel Co., Lancaster; Walter L. Hardie, 
Hardie Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Franklin Baker—T. M. Duche Settle 
Patent Infringement Out of Court 


THE action commenced in the Federal Court by 
Franklin Baker Company against T. M. Duche & 
Sons, Inc., alleging infringement of the Rector patent 
for packing cashew nuts has been settled. Neither 
Franklin Baker Company nor T. M. Duche & Sons, 
Inc., saw any reason to proceed further with the 
litigation which had become entirely unnecessary. 
Franklin Baker Company has satisfied itself that T. M. 
Duche & Sons has not intentionally infringed the 
claims of the Rector patent and that since the action 
was started no merchandise has been bought by Duche 
which infringes any of its claims. 





ELECT Hooton’s Chocolate 
Coatings and you get the utmost 
that advanced technical knowl- 

edge and many years of chocolate- 
making experience can provide. You 
can't buy chocolate coatings of finer 
basic quality. Especially, you will 
notice their consistent uniformity in 
texture, flavor and color . . . a quality 
feature you will fail to find in many, 
many coatings. Why not investigate 
the advantages of using one or more 
of these coatings. Tell us the type 


or types you require. Samples will 


come by return mail. 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE Co 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


WAREHOUSES LOCATED AT w 
CHICAGO DETROIT TOLEDO CLEVELAND oa 
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HARD CANDIES 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE 
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NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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The Code 
(Continued from page 24) 


vised to meet the policies of the NRA. Under this pro- 
vision, a member may sell at his individual cost (but 
not below) until the Code Authority has received the 
approval of the Administrator to recommended cost- 
finding methods. A member may meet the lower prices 
of a competitor but in so doing he cannot meet a sale 
below cost by also engaging in sales below cost. The 
member must also file with the Code Authority the 
name of the competitor, the sales prices of the articles 
of candy involved and his own cost on the articles. 

New merchandise may be sold by a member with the 
approval of the Administrator providing the member 
has furnished the Code Authority a statement indicat- 
ing his cost based on potential production. 

Distress merchandise may be sold below cost under 
rules and regulations issued by the Code Authority, 
subject to approval of the Administrator. 

Destructive price cutting may be met by the Code 
Authority determining the lowest reasonable cost of 
merchandise and, if the Administrator approves of the 
lowest reasonable cost arrived at by the Code Author- 
ity, thereafter during the period of the emergency of 
destructive price cutting, no member may sell any mer- 
chandise below such lowest reasonable cost. 

Several additional provisions establish regulations to 
govern the returning of merchandise to the manufac- 
turer. 

The President, in his order of approval attached to 
the Code, required that the provisions prohibiting 
premiums be stayed for a period of time necessary to 
allow for a statement of general policy respecting 
premium sales. 

Also stayed, for a period of ten days, is the provision 
prohibiting the distribution of candy known as “break 
and take,” etc. 


Article 1X—Compliance: 


The provisions of Article IX will prohibit a member 
or members of this industry joining with members of 
another industry in a transaction that would be a viola- 
tion of either member’s Code. 

The balance of the Articles of the Code are the 
standard Articles required in all Codes by the NRA. 


National Collections and Sales Retain 
Former Gain in Monthly Credit Survey 
FOR the third consecutive month nation-wide sales 

conditions and collections in wholesale lines held their 

own, according to a survey announced by the National 

Association of Credit Men. The study covers 100 

major markets in every state. 

Based on reports from the Association’s branch of- 
fices in these cities throughout the country the survey 
is a compilation of the experiences of the 20,000 mem- 
ber firms which are engaged in manufacturing, whole- 
saling and banking lines of industry. 

Sixteen cities report “good” collections and 22 “good” 
sales. Thirteen of the 38 cities achieved the best rec- 
ord by reporting both sales and collections as “good.” 
The remainder were in the single “good”’ list. 
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A. R. C. Convention 


(Continued from page 25) 


They may give the answer to some uncomfortable fail- 
ures that most of us have had in the past.” 


Restaurant Management and Waitresses 


“Don't locate next to competitors and expect to have 
a satisfactory volume of business,” said George 
LeSauvage, of Frank G. Shattuck Co., New York, in 
his talk on “Restaurant Management and Training 
Waitresses.” “Location in the same block with com- 
petitors frequently divide the trade and leave less than 
enough to go around,” said Mr. LeSauvage. 

In commenting on the characteristics that make for 
success, Mr. LeSauvage named cleanliness, personality, 
and sufficient capital. “A serious lack of one of these 
points is almost sure to cause failure or less than suc- 
cess,” he said. 

“Put the right people in the right jobs,” he continued. 
“Don’t have the engineers steer the ship and the cap- 
tain run the engine. In dealing with employees the 
best policy is to show them that the management is 
genuinely interested in their own success.” 


Other Features 


Walter C. Hughes, trade mark counsel for the N. C. 
A., gave an address on “Taxes and Insurance,” while 
Anderson Pace, advertising counsel of the A. R. C., 
presided over the Forum. 

The convention included numerous entertainment 
events, among which were a dinner-dance at the 
Waldorf and a dinner in the Colonial Room of 
Schrafft’s Madison Avenue Store, with Frank G. Shat- 
tuck presiding as host. 

A number of firms in the supply field exhibited in 
connection with the convention, which was held just 
before the N. C. A. Convention and Exposition in the 
same hotel. 
































DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY—D & O June- 
July reference and price list has just been released for 
the manufacturing and wholesale trades, Copies of 
this may be obtained by writing the company at 180 
Varick Street, New York City. 

MAGNUS, MABEE AND REYNARD, INC.— 
Catalogue for May-June, price list and catalogue for 
all their products. Issued by the company at 32 Cliff 
Street, New York. 

THE WORLD SUGAR POSITION CHART— 
This chart discloses the dominant factors for 21 years 
of production stock, consumption and developments 
affecting prices, 1913-1934. These charts are published 


ty Economic Associates, 91 Wall Street, New York, 


nm. X; 
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Fondant Process 


The proper warm 
weather coating 


There is a two-fold reason why you 
should ceat with Merckens Fondant 
Process Coating right now. 

First: Merckens Fondant Process 
Coating sets quicker and 
does not soften as easily 
as ordinary coatings do in 
warm weather. This in- 
sures the fine appearance 
and lasting qualities of 
your chocolates. 

Second: There is a delicacy of 
flavor that Merckens 
Fondant Process brings out 
of cocoa—adding to the 
taste appeal of your 
candies. 

Merckens Fondant Process Coating 

is manufactured according to a New 

process and is true to Merckens qual- 

ity. Need we say more? 


Let us submit samples without 
cost or obligation 


Merckens Chocolate Co.., inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
25 W. Broadway 131 State Street 


LOS ANGELES 
1807 E. Ninth Street 


CHICAGO 
a | 7 & MERCKENS, INC. 
. Washington Street 


4 
Boag 
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With the Associated Industries 


Bell With Ungerer in Southwest 

DOUGLAS J. BELL has been appointed Southwest 
representative for Ungerer & Co., New York, dealers 
and importers of essential oils, synthetic aromatic 
chemicals, perfumes, raw materials and specialties. 

Mr. Bell, who maintains offices at 708 Sante Fe 
Building, Dallas, Texas, has covered that section in a 
selling capacity for several years and his territory for 
Ungerer & Co. will embrace the states of Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas and a portion of Louis- 
ville. 

Ross & Rowe, Inc., Opens New Service 
Office in Chicago 

J. EDWARD ROWE, president of Ross & Rowe, 
Inc., New York, distributors of Yelkin, Placto and 
Alex. Fries & Bro. Flavors, announced the establish- 
ment of a service department in the headquarters of 
their Chicago representatives, Davis & Davis, Inc., 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 

“Previous to this time,” said Mr. Rowe, “we have 
serviced the trade from our New York office. How- 
ever, our business in the middle west has grown to 
such volume as to make it advisable to appoint a resi- 
dent service-manager in Chicago.” : 

J. E. Lynch, who has been with White-Stokes Co. 
for 17 years and is well known throughout the indus- 
try, is the man selected by Ross & Rowe, Inc., to head 
the local service staff. He will make his headquarters 
in the offices of Davis & Davis, Inc., Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago, who are exclusive Ross & Rowe brokers. 
Davis & Davis will continue to handle Yelkin sales in 
the Chicago territory, while Mr. Lynch will devote his 
time to practical service. 

“The new department,” continued Mr. Rowe, “will 
be equipped to give the character of practical service 
which has typified the Ross & Rowe service department 
in the home office. Mr. Lynch will be available to 
manufacturers in the middle west to counsel and co- 
operate in the solution of their production problems.” 


W.S. Cox Joins Haug & Co., Inc. 

WILLIAM S. COX, a past president of the New 
England Confectioners’ Association, has become Vice- 
President and technical advisor of Haug & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of ingredients used by 
the confectionery industry. He will serve as consultant 
to manufacturers on production problems, according 
to L. S. Haug. Mr. Cox was formerly associated with 
such prominent manufacturing concerns as Apollo 
Chocolate Co., Cambridge, Mass., and Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Spoehr With Staley Sales Corp. 


CONRAD SPOEHR, who has been active in vari- 
ous phases of the candy business for a number of years, 
is now associated with the Staley Sales Corporation, 
Decatur, Ill., as announced by H. P. Dunlap, Vice- 
President of the concern. 

Mr. Spoehr’s work will consist of cooperating with 
the Staley Research Laboratory, and acting as a prac- 
tical advisor on the uses of Corn Syrup Unmixed and 
Starches for confectioners. 

He has had a wide acquaintanceship in the confec- 
tionery field, and has been associated with some of the 
best known firms in the United States. 

Mr. Spoehr has been associated with such firms as 
Curtiss Candy Co., Fred W. Amend Co., F. H. Rob- 
erts Co., and Henry Wentz Co. His experience in 
the retail field embraces such firms as Huylers, Mirror 
Candy Stores, The Original Allegretti Stores, Stop and 
Shop, a chain of stores under the name of Spoehr’s, 
and Teakwood, all of Chicago. 

“We feel that Mr. Spoehr’s diversified experience 
and wide acquaintanceship in the confectionery field 
fits him admirably for the type of work he will do with 
the Staley Company, and we are now in a position to 
give our customers even better service than they have 
received in the past,” said Mr. Dunlap. 





C. J. Clark With Sparrow & Meins, Inc. 

C. J. CLARK, formerly the Chicago representative 
of the Stollwerck Chocolate Co., of Stamford, Conn., 
and Cologne, Germany, is now connected with Sparrow 
& Meins, Inc., of Boston, Mass. Mr. Clark is in 
charge of the Chicago office and the Western terri- 
tory, where he is widely known in the industry. 

Robert Gair Co. Appointments 

THE appointment of R. H. Bursch as Vice-Presi- 
dent of Robert Gair Co., Inc., the parent concern of 
the Gair group, has been announced by E. Victor Don- 
aldson, President. Effective immediately, Mr. Donald- 
son said, Mr. Bursch assumes complete charge of pro- 
duction and sales in all operating divisions of the Com- 
pany in the United States, including subsidiaries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of boxboards, folding car- 
tons and shipping containers. 

Mr. Bursch has been executive Vice-President and 
General Manager of the container divisions, to which 
posts he will now be succeeded by Lorin B. Miller. 

Mr. Donaldson also announced appointment of A. B. 
Manogue as general board mill superintendent, under 
Mr. Bursch. Mr. Manogue, for a period of years, has 
been manager of the Company’s Haverhill, Mass., mill. 
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